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WHERE ARE THE TEN TRIBES ? 
III. 


EARLY TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE AND COMMENTATORS: 
ABRAHAM BAR HiyyA, BENJAMIN OF TUDELA, PRESTER 
JOHN, OBADIAH OF BERTINORO, ABRAHAM LEVI AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES.! 


WE have seen in the second part of our essay that the 
doubtful Eldad? of the Tribe of Dan* found the lost Tribes 





1 The Hebrew documents from MSS. and rare books are to be found in the 


7 by 72)P, Sammelband III., published by the Society of the M’Kitse 
Nirdamim, Berlin, 1889. 

7 We forgot to mention, in our Bibliography of Eldad’s Diary (Jewish 
Quarterly Review, II., p. 110), the MS. of the Casanatense, Rome V., II. 11. 
It contains the text C by a very careless scribe, There are many omissions, 
as well as some additions, and in many passages no sense can be made out. 
The seven nations (M)3)}W>) in the MS. are the following N01") (or NON); 
NPN SRPIN ONRPO'N ORV * ON AWD ° A pPrp (Jewish Quarterly Review, 
I.,p. 100). At the end we find the following passage :-—x5) q»njn xd mr Tbe 
WI INN Iny $5 oN IIA naw) pwn xox mew np $sp nnan 
ayn ond wy owner 12 op nD on Any Ty a’y Aw nn wh 
NSN Da OF Wy Op sTyA 12 Owowew wap] ow NNO ‘or 
MI NNWI WTA WYNAY JID TIN) WN) ANIND (ic) IwdNd 
YONID Oy owaw nN. The same MS. contains also Benjamin of 
Tudela’s Diary, in a similarly corrupted form, and no help can be derived 
from the MS. for a critical edition of this important work, which is 
generally required. 

3 We find a Danite amongst the martyrs of the first crusade (p. 20 of the 
second volume of the Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, in 
the Press). 
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in Abyssinia or Ethiopia. In the following period (tenth 
to twelfth century) they are looked for partly in Baby- 
lonia, Persia, and India; whilst later writers indicate their 
existence again in Abyssinia, Algeria, and the African deserts. 
Each author (excepting the exegetes and translators) has 
his own story and arguments. Let us begin with the trans- 
lators. 

The translations by Saadyah (S’adyah) Gaon (who died 
about 941), of the Books of Kings and Chronicles are unfor- 
tunately lost, and so are those of the early Karaites ; they 
were all composed in Arabic. In Psalm xe. Saadyah explains 
the heading “Prayer of Moses,” as “ Prayer to be recited by 
the children of Moses,” meaning those mentionedin 1 Chronicles 
xxiii. 14-23, and not the fictitious Levites on the river Sam- 
batyon.! Fortunately, Moses ben Ezra (eleventh century), in 
his Arabic Ars Poetica, has preserved Saadyah’s explanation 
of the countries to which, according to the Book of Kings, 
the tribes were exiled. Speaking of the Jews forgetting 
Hebrew in the Babylonian exile, Saadyah says:—‘“ And such 
was the case with the other exiles of Samaria, who went to 
the lands of Khorasan, for there is not the slightest doubt 
that Halah, Habor, the river of Gozan, and the cities of the 
Medes (2 Kings xvii. 6), are to be found in Khorasan. Habor 
is most probably the river Khaboor (Chaboras of Ptolemy, 
which is written 772M as well as 792N5). All this is well 
known here.” To this Moses ben Ezra adds that a man told 
him that in those provinces 40,000 Jews still existed who paid 
tribute? Karaite authors of the tenth century also mention 
Khorasan as the province where the Israelitish exiles settled.* 
The famous Judah ben Balam (who lived about 1020), whom 
we may regard as the pearl of the Jewish exegetes, follows 
Saadyah. He says (Isaiah vii. 24) that “in the time of Josiah 
the tribes were in Khorasan, for Habor is most probably the 
Chaforas, and the Gozan is to be found near to the town of 
Gazna, which in our time is situated further from Khorasan.” 
R. Tanhum of Jerusalem (thirteenth century) repeats Saadyah 
in saying (2 Kings xviii. 11) “these towns are in the land of 





' Sammelband, III., p. 10. 

* See, for the original text, with a Hebrew translation by Dr. Harkavy, 
his D'N7) FOND, No. 7. 

’ For instance, Japhet ben Eli (who lived tenth century) in his Arabic com- 
mentary on Isaiah lvi. 8. (MS. at St. Petersburg, 562, of the first Firkowitsch 
collection), but he also mentions those exiles in the desert and behind the 
river of Sabbath (Sambatyon). 

* See M. J. Derenbourg’s edition of his Glosses to Isaiah, in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, xvii., p. 176, 

5 Dr. Harkavy, J. c. 
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Khorasan ; Gozan is, as it is said, the river of Gazna, and Habor 
is the Khabur.”*| One anonymous Arabic translator gives 
the following names, which are to be found in Khorasan, or in 
its neighbourhood. He translates 2 Kings xvii. 6 :—“ He 

laced them in Halwan (a province of Nisabur), Herat, the 
rival of Azerbaijan (a Persian province, with the capital 
Tebriz), and the towns of Mahat (Nehawend).”” The author 
evidently followed the Talmudic explanation.* Western com- 
mentators, who wrote in Hebrew, viz., Rashi, Abraham ibn 
Ezra, Kimhi (or more correctly Kambhi), and others, do not 
explain these geographical names. Assyrian inscriptions have 
not advanced the question much. “Chabor,” says. Professor 
Schrader,‘ “is found in an inscription of Assurnisirhabal as 
Habor.” Gozan is mentioned as Guzana, along with Nizibis, 
and is, therefore, to be looked for, according to Professor 
Schrader, in Mesopotamia — probably identical with the 
province Tavfavirts, given by Ptolemy. “The land of Media” 
is clear. No identification has yet been attempted for Halah. 
Professor Fried. Delitzsch’s’ identification of Gozan with the 
province Zoozan or Zewezan, situated between the mountains 
of Armenia, Azerbaijan, Diarbekir and Mossool® will find 
some confirmation in the anonymous Jewish translator 
mentioned above. 

The great astronomer, Abraham bar Hiyya (twelfth century) 
strangely enough makes an allusion to the children of Moses. 
Speaking of the difference between the Jewish tradition which 
holds that there are seventy nations, whilst the non-Jewish 
authors mention seventy-two, he says that the two nations of 
the latter tradition refer, Ist, to the children of Moses, of 
whom God said, “ And I will make of thee a great nation” 
(Exodus xxxii. 10), for their number at the time of the arrival 
of the Messiah will be so great that they will form a nation ; 
2nd, to the sons of Levi.’ Abraham bar Hiyya does not 
mention the country in which they dwelt. 

More particulars concerning the tribes near Persia we shall 
find in the diary of the famous Benjamin of Tudela.® The 





1 Dr. Harkavy, /. ¢. ’ 
‘2 MS, Oxford, No. 180 of our Catalogue, fol. 225, j¥)2N2 OMIDDN ON 

ANAND Wad JNPIIIN WI (MS. ANIM) ANI. 

3 See La Géographie du Talmud, p. 372. 

4 “The Cuneiform Inscriptionsand the Old Testament ” (Whitehouse’s Trans- 
lation from the German) I, p. 267. 

5 Wo lag das Paradies, p. 185. 

® See M. Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire Géographique, Historique et Lit- 
téraire dela Perse, etc., Par., 1861, p. 290. 

7 Sammelband, IIL., p. 10. ® See below, p. 189. 
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traveller Petahiah, of Regensburg, has not a word about 
them. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century news reached. 
Europe that a powerful Christian King, named Prester John, 
was reigning in Asia, and more especially over India.’ In the 
fifteenth century we shall find Prester John’s kingdom in 
Ethiopia. In fact, India and Ethiopia were at that time 
regularly taken one for the other. How the fable of a 
Christian Kingdom in India arose it is not our purpose to 
explain. We may, nevertheless, offer the following remarks : 
If St. Thomas, the Apostle of India, is, according to M. Rénan, 
# corruption of Gotama, the name for Buddha, Prester John 
might be a corruption of the name of one of the great 
Mongolie conquerors, invented to encourage the Christian 
world, which was trembling (in 1144) at the victories of the 
Seldtshuks in Syria, and later on at those of Tshingiz Khan. 
These hordes were considered as the terrible Gog and Magog, 
and brought to mind the time of anti-Christ and the destruc- 
tion of the world. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
mention that Otto, of Freisingen, who is the first that mentions 
the Prester John, says:—“The Bishop of Gabala (Djebel in 
Syria) relates that a few years ago a king and priest John, 
whose kingdom is far East on the other side of Persia and 
Armenia, and whose nation consists of Nestorian Christians, 
raade war against the royal brothers of the Persians and the 
Medes, and took their residence, Ecbatana, The battle against 
the Persian, Median, and Assyrian troops lasted three days, 
for both parties were resolved to die rather than to give way.” 
Further particulars about Prester John’s descent from the 
Magi, and his intention to help the Crusaders do not belong 
to our subject. We mention him solely for the two following 
reasons :—Ist, in order to state, with Dr. Oppert,?, that the 
Kofar al Turak mentioned by Arabic historians and by 
Benjamin of Tudela,’ are identical with the subjects of the 
fabulous Prester John; 2nd, to give the passage concerning 
the Ten Tribes, which is found in the Hebrew translation of 
his pretended letters ; it will follow the extract from Benjamin’s 
fa:nous diary. 

After giving a description of Samarcand, Benjamin con- 
tinues as follows, according to the information of R. Moses, for 





1 See Dr. Gustav Oppert’s Book, Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschichte, Berlin, 1864; also Colonel Yule’s excellent article on Prester 
John in the Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edition), Vol. XIX., p, 714 sqq. 

2 Op. cit., p. 17. 

* See below, p, 190. 
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our traveller never visited the regions of which we give his 
description :—' 


Ten days from Samarcand is the province of Tibet (Toobut), in the 
forest of which country that beast is to be found which yields the musk. 
There are twenty-eight days to the mountains of Nisabur,’ situated on 
the river Gozan. There are Jews in Persia, who are from this part, who 
say that in the towns of Nisabur dwell four tribes of Israel, viz., Dan, 
Asher, Zebulon and Naphtali, being of the first exiles who were carried 
into captivity by Salmanasser, King of Assyria, as said in Kings, ‘“‘ He 
put them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes,” The extent of their country is twenty days’ 
journey, and they have provinces and great cities in the mountains, 
and on one side the river Gozan makes the boundary. They are subject 
to no nation, but are governed by their own prince, whose name is Rabbi 
Joseph Amarkala, the Levite. Amongst them are scholars ; others carry 
on agriculture ; whilst a number of them are engaged in war with the land 
of Cush, by way of the desert. They are in alliance with the Kofar al 
Torak,? who adore the wind and live in the desert. This is a nation who 
eat no bread and drink no wine, but live upon raw meat, unprepared ; they 
have no noses, but instead of the noses they have two small holes, by 
means of which they breathe. They eat all sorts of meat, whether from 
clean or unclean beasts, but they are friendly to Israel. 

About eighteen years ago, they invaded Paras with a numerous host, 
and took the city of Rai, which they smote with the edge of the sword, 
took all the spoil, and returned to the desert. Nothing similar was seen 
before in Paras ; and when the king of that country became acquainted 
with the occurrence, his wrath was kindled, for, said he: [In my time 
and]‘ in the time of my fathers no host like this ever issued from the 
desert ; I will go and extinguish their name from the earth. He raised 
the war cry in the whole empire, collected all his troops, and made inquiry 
whether he could find any guide that would show him the place where 
his enemies pitched their tents. 

A man was met with, who spoke thus to the king: “I will show thee 
the place of their retreat, for I am of them”; and the king promised to 
enrich him if he would act thus, and show him the way. Upon the king’s 
inquiry how much provision would be necessary for this long way through 
the desert, the spy answered : “ Take with you bread and water for 
fifteen days, as you will find no provisions whatever before you reach 
their country.” Thus they did, and travelled fifteen days in the desert, 
and as they met with nothing that could serve for sustenance, they 
became extremely short of provisions, so that men and beasts began to die. 
The king called for the spy, and addressed him thus: ‘What becomes of 
thy promise to show us our enemy?” He replied, “I have mistaken my 





1 We follow Asher's translation, except in some passages, which we shall 
point out in the notes. 

2°)3D) according to the MS. of the British Museum. Asher’s reading })205 
for })303, which is to be found in the printed copies, is not to be recom- 
mended ; neither is Dr. Oppert right in his rendering of j)203 by Nekhsheb. 
Nisabur is mentioned by Benjamin in connection with the Gozan on p. 78 of 
Asher's edition. 

3 For the discussion concerning this tribe we refer to Dr, Oppert’s op. cit., 
p. 20. 

4 The words in brackets are added from the MS. of the British Museum. 
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way.” The king grew angry, and ordered the head of the spy to be cut 
off. Orders were given to the host that every one who had any provisions 
left should share them with his companions. After everything eatable 
was consumed, including even the beasts, and after travelling thirteen 
additional days in the desert, they at last reached the mountains of 
Nisabur,' where the Jews dwell. They arrived there on a Sabbath, and 
encamped in the gardens and orchards and near the springs, which are on 
the side of the river Gozan. It being the fruit season, they ate and 
destroyed, but no living being came forward. On the mountains, how- 
ever, they discovered cities and many towers; the king commanded two 
of his servants to go and to inquire the name of the nation which inhabited 
these mountains and to cross over to them, either in boats or by swimming 
the river. They at last discovered a large bridge, fortified by towers, and 
— by a locked gate, and on the other side of the bridge a consider- 
able city. 

‘They shouted on their side of the bridge until at last a man came forth 
to inquire what they wanted, and to whom they belonged. They could 
not, however, make themselves understood, and fetched an interpreter, 
who spoke both languages ; the questions being repeated, they replied : 
“We are servants of the King of Persia, and we have come to inquire 
who you are, and whose subjects.” The answer was: “ We are Jews; 
we acknowledge no king or prince of the nations, but we are subjects of 
a Jewish prince.” Upon inquiries after the Kofar al Torak,? the Jews 
answered : “ Verily, they are our allies, and whoever seeks to harm them 
we consider our own enemy.”” The two men returned and reported this 
to the King of Paras, who became much afraid. The second day the 
Jews offered him battle. The king replied: “I am not come to make 
war against you, but against the Kofar al Torak, who are my enemies, 
and if you attack me, I will certainly take my vengeance, and will destroy 
all the Jews of my kingdom, for I am well aware of your superiority 
over me in my present position. I entreat you to act kindly, and not to 
harass me, but allow me to fight with the Kofar al Torak, and also sell 
me as much provision as I want for the maintenance of my army.” The 
Jews took counsel among themselves, and determined to comply with the 
request of the King of Paras for the sake of his Jewish subjects. The 
king and all his army were consequently admitted into the country of 
the Jews, and during his stay of fifteen days he was treated with great 
honour. 

The Jews, however, wrote to their allies, the Kofar al Torak, and 
made them acquainted with the circumstances given above. These took 
possession of all the mountain passes, and assembled a considerable army, 
consisting of all the inhabitants of that desert, and when the King of 
Paras went forth to give them battle, the Kofar al Torak were victorious, 
and slew so many of the army of Paras, that the king escaped to his 
country with only very few followers. 

One of the horsemen of the retinue of the king enticed R. Moses, a 





‘ 1 According to the MSS., printed text }12D). 

* According to the MS, of the British Museum ; the printed texts have D1'3 
alone, which gives no sense. Asher puts this word in parentheses. 

3 The text is here corrupted. The British Museum MS reads as follows :— 


Jvinds 719 yo p12 93 DAY OMDIDA 3379 Sy OMe Nw, “And they 
asked concerning the infidels, which are the Ghuzes, of the Kofar al Torak.” 
If this reading is right, Asher has reason to identify the Kofar al Torak with 
the Ghuzes. We cannot disouss this question here. 
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Jew of that country, to go along with him; in Paras he made him a 
slave. Upon a certain day, however, the king witnessed a sport, carried 
on for his amusement, which consisted chiefly of bow-shooting ; R. Moses 
excelled all other competitors. The king inquired after this man with 
the help of an interpreter, and was told what happened to him, and how 
the horseman deceived him. Upon learning that, the king immediately 
granted him his liberty, and gave him a dress of fine linen and silk, to- 
gether with other presents. The king said to him: “If thou wilt turn to 
our religion, I shall be gracious towards thee, make thee rich, and, more- 
over, steward of my palace.” R. Moses replied: “I cannot do such a 
thing.” Then the king placed him in the house of R. Sar Shalom of the 
Ispahan congregation, who in his turn gave him his daughter as his wife. 
It was this R. Moses who related to me all these things. 


So far for the report concerning four tribes. In another 
place of his diary (Asher’s edition, p. 70) Benjamin says :— 


From Hella (in Babylonia)! twenty-one days’ journey through the 
‘desert of Sheba or al-Yeman (Yemen), situated towards Shinear in a 
northerly direction, are the abodes of the Jews who are called Ahaibar,' 
men of Thema; here is the seat of their government, where the prince 
Hanan resides. It is a large city, and the extent of their country is 
sixteen days’ journey between the northern mountain range. They 
possess large and strong cities, and are not subject to any of the 
nations, but undertake warlike expeditions into distant provinces with 
the Arabians, their neighbours and their allies. These Arabs live in tents 
in the deserts, and have no fixed abode, and are in the habit of under- 
taking marauding expeditions in the land of Shinear and al-Yeman. 
The Jews are the terror of their neighbours, their country being very 
extensive; some of them cultivate the land and rear cattle. A number 
of studious and learned men, who spend their lives in the study of the 
Law, are maintained by the tithes of all produce, part of which is also 
employed towards sustaining the poor and the ascetics, called “‘ mourners 
of Zion,” and “mourners of Jerusalem.” These eat no meat and abstain 
from wine, dress always in black, and live in caves or in hidden-away* 
houses, and keep fasts all their lives except on Sabbath and feast-days. 
They continually implore the mercy of God for the Jews in exile, 
and devoutly pray that he may have compassion on them for the 
sake of his own great name, and they include in their prayers all the 
Jews of Tema and Telmas. Telmas is a city of considerable magnitude ; 
it contains about 100,000 Jews, who are governed by Prince Salmon, 
brother of the Prince Hanan, to both of whom the land belongs; they 
are descendants of the royal house of David, which is proved by their 
pedigrees. In doubtful cases they refer to their relative, the prince of the 
captivity at Bagdad. They keep forty days’ fasts every year, and pray 





1 The MSS. have after the word D3) (ed. Asher, p. 69), the following 


words :—M'N> OD" AON DYN. 

2 According to the Oxford MS.; the British Museum MS. has 13°5 %32, 
children of Khaibar; the printed texts and another MS. read 335 °33, the 
Rechabites. 

3 According to MSS., which read 0°13) for the printed D'Y1). 

‘The MSS. read INTIDIY DIMp 7513 wr, instead of the strange 
words 0°33 ‘Y)7p in the printed texts. 
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for all the Jews who live in exile. There are nearly forty provinces,' 
and two hundred villages and towns. The chief province is Sana.? 
There are altogether 300,000 Jews. Sana® is a very strong city, being 
fifteen square miles in extent, and large enough to allow agriculture to 
be carried on within its boundaries, where the palace of the Prince 
Salmon is to be found. Tema, the province of the Prince Hanan, his 
brother, is also a beautiful town with gardens ; so is Telmas also a great 
town with 100,000 Jews, strongly fortified and situated between two 
high mountains. Many of the inhabitants are learned, wise and rich. 
From Telmas to Khaibar is three days’ journey. 

It is reported that these Jews are of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and 
half the tribe of Menasseh, who were led away captives by Salmanesser, 
King of Assyria, and brought there. They built there strong cities, 
and are in warfare with many kingdoms, and they cannot easily be 
reached because of their situation, which requires a march of eighteen 
days through uninhabited deserts, and thus renders them difficult 
of access. Khaibar is also a large city with 50,000 Jews in it, of 
whom many are learned. They are valiant and engaged in wars with 
the inhabitants of Shinear, with those of the northern country, and 
with those of Yemen who live near them; the latter province borders 
India. 


r 


According to the letters of the Prester John, the tribes form 
a strong kingdom in India. We translate the following 
passage from the text of the Constantinople edition’ :— 


“ Know that from the stone-sea flows a river, which comes 
from Paradise, passing between us and the great country of 
the mighty Daniel, King of the Jews. This river flows all 
the week days, but remains quiet on the Sabbath day. When 
full, this river carries a great quantity of precious stones ; 
consequently, no one can pass it except on the Sabbath. But 
we watch the Jews, for if they should pass they would cause 
great mischief to the whole world, to the Christians, the 
Ishmaelites, as well as to all the nations and tongues under 
the Heaven, for no nation could resist them. But we have 
in this region sixteen great and fortified cities, built of stones, 
which we may call the strongest cities in the world. The 
distance from one town to the other is half a mile; each city 
is provided with a thousand horsemen, ten thousand foot 
soldiers, and ten thousand archers, who watch the mountains 
and its passages, in order not to let the Jews pass; they are, 
indeed, so numerous that if they once cross over, they could 
fight the whole world. Know also, that for each of my for- 
tresses the King Daniel possesses ten; the Jews are so rich 
in precious stones that they construct their houses with 
them, as we do with coloured stones. Do not consider as 





? N13", which also means large cities. 2 989M in the MSS. 
® See Sammelband, III., p. 14. 
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exaggerated what I reported concerning the King Daniel, for 
he has with him three hundred Jewish kings, whose peoples 
have submitted to him ; besides these, Daniel has also three 
thousand dukes, counts, and other important men; in fact, 
we know that his land is endless ; and he who has never heard 
of this people has heard nothing.” 

In the letter addressed to the Emperor Frederick the passage 
relating to the Jews runs as follows! :— 

“On the one side of our country is a river, on the border 
of which all kinds of excellent spices are found. Near to it 
is another river, full of stones, which falls into the ocean, 
which flows between the sea and the Nine Tribes of Israel. 
This river runs all the week till the Sabbath day, when it 
rests ; it carries large and small stones to the sea, like a river 
of water does; consequently the Nine Tribes of Israel cannot 
pass the river. On the other side we have forty-four towns, 
built of very strong stones, and the distances between one 
town and another is not more than a bowshot. And in order 
to guard them we have 44,000 horsemen, 50,000 bowmen, 
and 30,000 men on horseback guard the cities from an attack 
by the children of Israel, for if they could pass the river 
they would destroy the world. The Israelites possess ten 
of the cities We make known to you that for these ten 
cities, and for other expenses which we are obliged to make 
for the great King of Israel, he gives us yearly a hundred 
camels, loaded with gold, silver, precious stones and pearls; 
besides this he pays a tribute for our not ravaging the land 
which lies between us and themselves. Know also, that the 

eat King of Israel has under his dominion 200 kings, 
who hold their lands only with his permission. Besides 
these kings there are 2,300 governors and princes. In his 
countries flow two rivers coming from the Garden of Eden. 
On the mountain near our town dwell Gog and Magog; they 
are called so because they are descendants of two brothers of 
Israclitish family, the one called Gog and the other Magog, 
and from them our ancestors have conquered our cities. And 
at the foot of this mountain, from the side of Israel, we have 
the great city called wa>, which is impregnable, except 
by treachery.” 

We feel bound, before continuing to give the opinions of 
subsequent Jewish writers concerning the Ten Tribes, to say 
a word on the Hebrew translations of Prester John’s letters. 
The letter of Prester John exists in two forms; one is 
addressed to the Emperor Frederick, and the other to the 





» See Sammelband, III., p. 19. 
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Pope.’ Both of them exist in a Hebrew translation, and the 
latter even in two forms, the one directed to an anonymous 
pope, the other, dated 1442, to Pope Eugenius IV. In the 
first two the Jewish Kingdom in India is described, but 
not in the last. It is, indeed, strange that this document, 
which has such a decided Christian tendency, should have 
been translated into Hebrew; perhaps the translation is the 
work of a priest, for the language is rather clumsy. We 
can understand the Jewish object in the translation of the 
two letters in which the settlement of Jewish tribes is men- 
tioned. The first letter, addressed to the pope, was printed 
at Constantinople, 1716, and is as rare asa manuscript. It 
exists also in an Oxford MS. of a late date, copied by a 
Karaite, but scarcely from the printed edition? The second 
letter, addressed to the Emperor Frederick, seems to have been 
translated in Provence, and exists in the unique MS. (the 
Parma MS. has only a small fragment) in the possession of 
the venerable Chief Rabbi of Great Britain, the Rev. Dr. N. 
Adler, to whom we are glad to express our thanks for 
the loan of it.’ The third letters addressed to the Pope 
Eugenius IV., is published from the MS. of the Parma library, 
402, for a copy of which we are indebted to Dr. L. Modona, 
one of the officials of this library, which possesses as many as 
1,500 Hebrew MSS. 

We have mentioned’ that the early Karaite writers, and 
chiefly those who wrote in Arabic, believed that the Ten 
Tribes dwelt in the neighbourhood of Khorasan. Later 
Karaite writers, who composed their works at Byzantium, 
place them in Cush, according to Eldad. So we find it with 
Judah Hedassi,° who wrote in the year 1160. It is most 
unlikely that Maimonides, who was so cautious concern- 
ing the Messianic advent, as can be seen from his letter, 
addressed to the congregation of Yemen,’ should have made 
any definite statement about the whereabouts of the Ten 
Tribes. Still, later authors, such as the apostate Joshua Lorca 
(Hieronymus de Sancta Fide), pretend® to have found in the 
letters of Maimonides that the Ten Tribes formed a great 





' See the five learned monographs, by Professor F. Zarncke, on the history 
and the letters of Prester John (with various Latin titles), University Pro- 
grammes. Leipzig, 1874 and 1875. 

3 Sammelband, III., p. 11, sq. 

3 Ibidem, p. 15. 4 Ibidem, p. 64. § See above, p. 186. 

6 Eshkol hak-kofer, §§ 60,61. See above p. 113. 

1 Iggercth Theman, editio Leipzig, 1861, p. 6. 

8 J. Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes, etc., p. 18. 
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nation, of which one part was under the dominion of Paras 
(Persia), whose king was called by the Arabs the great Sultan, 
while another part remained independent, in the neighbour- 
hood of the land of Prester John, with whom they made an 
alliance. Abraham, the son of Maimonides, says in one of 
his responsa,! in answer to a question about the Ten Tribes, 
who are said to be in the desert,? that he can only refer to 
the passages of the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the story of 
the Danite, his letter, and the ritual rules, and some Hebrew 
words which he brought from the land of the Ten Tribes. 
The last point, adds Abraham, is one of the safest arguments 
for the existence of the Tribes. 

The legend of the Prester John continued to be referred to 
in Jewish writings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The famous commentator on the Mishnah, R. Obadiah, of 
Bertinoro, gives the following account in his first letter from 
Jerusalem in 1488*:—“T have made inquiries concerning the 
River Sambatyon, but I could obtain no definite information. 
Certain it is that a man has arrived from the land of the 
Prester John, which lies between great mountains, and 
extends ten days’ journey, who says that there is the dwelling 
of the Bene Israel, and that they are in continuous warfare 
with Prester John. He nearly exterminated them, and the 
small remainder was subjected by him to vexations, which are 
only equalled by those which the Great Kingdom suffered in 
the time of the Maccabees. But, with God’s mercy, other 
kings arose in India, less cruel than their predecessor, and 
the Bene Israel were able to lift up their heads, and increased 
in number. They still pay tribute to the Prester John, but 
are not subjected to persecutions. Forty years ago they were at 
war with their neighbours, and prisoners were made on both 
sides. Some of the Bene Israel were brought as prisoners to 
be sold in Egypt, but the Jews in this country redeemed 
them. I have seen two of them, who were black, but not so 
dark as the Cushites (Ethiopians). I could not distinguish 
whether they were Karaites or Rabbanites, for, on the one 
hand, they observe the Karaite rule of not having any fire in 
their houses during the Sabbath-day, and, on the other hand, 
they follow the Rabbanite prescriptions. They believe them- 
selves to be descendants of the Tribe of Dan, and they say 
that the pepper and other spices which the Cushites sell 
come from their land. All this I have seen with my own 
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eyes, and heard with my own ears, although these men knew 
but very little Hebrew, and their Arabic could not be well 
understood by the men of this land. The following fact, how- 
ever, is well known here—viz., that the Mahommedans, who 
go on pilgrimage from here to Mekka (and they carry with 
them not less than 4,000 camels), pass through a great and 
terrible desert, where they are sometimes attacked by a giant 
nation of which one pursues a thousand. The name of this 
nation is, according to the Arabs, ‘Sons of E/ Shaddat,’ because 
they invoke in their wars the E/-Shaddait. The Mahommedans 
assert that each of the Bene El-Shaddai carries a camel load 
on one shoulder, while with the hand they hold the spear 
for tighting. It is also well known that they observe the 
Jewish religion, and it is said that they are the descendants 
of the Rechabites.” 

In his second letter,’ dated Jerusalem, 1489, Obadiah says: 
“It is certain, from reports of Mahommedan traders, that 
fifty days’ journey from Aden in the desert is the River 
Sambatyon, which surrounds the country where the Bene 
Israel dwell. This river rolls stones all the week days, and 
rests only during the Sabbath-day ; it is, therefore, impossible 
for any Jew to go there without profaning the Sabbath. The 
Bene Israel say that they are the children of Moses ; that 
they are pure as angels, and never transgress the Law. On 
the other side of the river are also a great number of Jews, 
but they are not so strict as the children of Moses. These 
facts are openly proclaimed by the Jews of Aden, who have 
no doubt about their veracity. Another report reached 
Jerusalem,” says Obadiah, “that Prester John, with whom 
the tribes are ut war, has defeated them altogether. We fear 
much for ourselves if this defeat shall become known.” 

Another report? was current in Jerusalem in the year 
5214—1454 that the Sambatyon was dried up, and that the 
tribes were crossing to wage war with the Prester John. 
Thus the legend of this fabulous king was taken advantage 
of by the Christians, as well as by the Jews. 

The famous Kabbalist, Abraham Levi the elder, wrote a 
letter from Jerusalem, dated 1528, in which we find the 
following data concerning the Ten Tribes* :—“ Know that from 
Cairo to Suakin are fifty (days). From here to Falasa are 
three days ; according to others, five days; the journey is very 
difficult. Falasa is a strong kingdom of Jews, who are valiant, 
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and dwell in tents, travelling from place to place to pasture 
their flocks. Their land is large, and situated in high moun- 
tains, so that no one dares to go to war with them. From 
Falasa they go-to another country called Salima (in Hebrew, 
Shalem), which flows with milk. Near to these two king- 
doms is Jubar, the land of nyoyswy,! who pay tribute to the 
King of Falasa. We are not certain to which tribes these 
Jews belong. We believed up to the present time that they 
belonged to the tribes of Gad and Dan, for the Mahommedans 
who came from Jubar say that they are neighbours of Gad 
and Dan. Lately, however, we have heard that this land is 
called the land of Gad and Dan after the two brothers who 
reign there—viz., Gad, the King, and Dan, the Prince. We 
have further ascertained from the Mahommedans of Jubar 
and the Christians of Cush, which is Al-Habesh (Abyssinia), 
that the father of these two brothers was called Phineas, and 
also Son of the Lion, because of his great strength. He 
died in battle against the Abyssinians, and left three sons— 
viz., Gad, Dan, and Todros (Theodorus), who made war one 
against another. The last escaped to Abyssinia, where he 
became a Christian, brought a numerous army with him, came 
suddenly to Salima, and killed there about 10,000 Jews; he 
could not reach Falasa owing to the high mountains. Finally, 
Theodorus fell into the hands of his two brothers, who killed 
him. This slaughter took place in the year 5214—1504. 
They next fell upon their enemies, and slew a great number 
of the Abyssinians. Another time Gad was made prisoner 
by one of the Abyssinian kings, who treated him with kind- 
ness, and an agreement was made that Gad should pay a 
yearly tribute of forty ounces, on promising that he would 
not give permission to the Portuguese to enter his land.” 
This letter may be of use, for the history of Abyssinia is at 
present imperfectly known. 

A certain Israel, a contemporary of Abraham Levi, sent 
a letter from Jerusalem to Abraham of Perugia, from which 
we extract the following fact?:—* Last week, in the days 
of Hanukah, the Jew who was captured on the sea, and who 
was sold from hand to hand until he was at last bought 
at Alexandria in Egypt, where the Jews redeemed him® (he 
is nearly like a Cushite), told us that in his native country 
are thousands and tens of thousands of Jews with a great 
king, who makes war upon the Christians, their neighbours. 
He is the only king on the Nile (except that of y5220(?), which 
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is forty days’ journey from Aden), who has Mahommedan 
and Christian subjects. This is a certain fact, which many men 
of his land and all men of Jerusalem affirm, that there are 
forty families (of Christians and Mahommedans). I had a 
conversation to-day with the Nagid (Prince, a Jewish title) 
abcut the Ten Tribes, and he told me that a Jew was staying 
as a guest in his house, who spoke Cushite and Hebrew. He 
said that in his country there is no written book of the Oral 
Law (Talmud), and all casuistical rules are reported in the 
narae of Joshua, son of Nun’; he said further that there are 
four tribes—viz., Simeon, Issachar, and two others, which he 
does not remember. Issachar busies himself day and night with 
the learning of the Law, whilst the other tribes divide their 
time between the study of the Law and waging war upon 
their Christian neighbours. There are many towers on the 
boundary, in which the valiant men of Israel keep watch ; 
during the war they make signal by smoke in the day and by 
fire in the night. When they are hard pressed, they ask 
counsel from heaven and they are answered in the following 
way. The prince of Issachar envelops himself in his Talith 
(cloak) and prays in a corner of the synagogue. The answer 
comes by tire from heaven which everybody sees, descending 
upon the head of the prince, but the answer is heard by him 
alone. Onee the Cushites brought them a Jew from the 
Portuguese, to whom they put questions about the exiles, 
Jerusalem, and the Temple, to which he gave the following 
answer: ‘ We are in great troubles, wandering from nation 
to nation in captivity, the Temple as well as Jerusalem is in 
ruin and in the hands of strangers.’ Hearing this, they 
tore their garments and wept long and bitterly ; they agreed 
to come in force to Jerusalem, but the prince told them to 
wait until he asked heaven about it. He did so in the way 
mentioned above, and the answer was that the time of re- 
deraption had not yet come, and therefore nobody should leave 
his place at present, for the redemption was indeed near. 
Then came forward ten rich men who made a vow to go from 
nation to nation and from kingdom to kingdom until they 
came to Jerusalem. They went in ships with the Cushite till 
they came to the Portuguese possessions. Here the King sent 
for them and he heard of their might and riches, and how 
they fought with the Prester John, and above all how they 
were answered from heaven, and he was ashamed at the exile 
to which he had banished the Jews. And in order that it 
should not be known in his dominions that there was still a 
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remnant and hope for Israel, he would not allow them to land, 
and finally sent them to an island where they remained several 
months. He then sent for them and asked them what they 
meant to do? . They answered that their intention was to go 
to Jerusalem. He said, Come in my ship and I will bring you 
to Jerusalem. So they did, but when they got on the open 
sea they were robbed by pirates, and sold as slaves with their 
wives and children. After some time one of them came in 
search of his wife and children and that was the prince’s 
guest in Egypt. As to the wonderful strength of these Jews, 
the prince stated the following fact. One night four thieves 
came on the roof of my house and they were all frightened. 
When the guest asked what the reason of their fright was, 
they told him what had happened. He at once looked to his 
sword and hurried alone after them until he put them to 
flight, saying that if there had been ten thieves it would have 
been just the same to him, for indeed, said he, ‘we slay as 
many every day when war is waged against us.’ ” 

In a third letter from Jerusalem,’ addressed to the same 
Abraham by Raphael Trévoux, we find the following short 
statement about the Ten Tribes. “ Know, that the Ten 
Tribes are not on the other side of the river Sambatyon ; but 
only the children of Moses, and the Ten Tribes dwell on our 
side of the Sambatyon ; they have no Talmud but only the 
Mishnah, and the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, and all the 
Prophets of the First Temple ; but they are great Kabbalists.” 
Of course Raphael here confuses the Yemen Jews with the 
Ten Tribes. The Yemen Jews had, in fact, no copies of the 
Talmud in Raphael’s time, and they regulated questions of 
religion by Maimonides’ casuistical work. ‘They moreover 
studied mostly the Kabbalah. 

In another contemporary letter, addressed from Jerusalem 
to the congregation of Castello,’ the report is that the Viceroy 
of Naples’ had heard that the river Sambatyon was now 
(about 1563) at repose, and four of the tribes had passed the 
river, whilst the other five tribes were ready to pass. Amongst 
those who had passed, was a nation numerous as the sand of 
the sea, with eighty kings and four princes, who carried with 
them an infinite amount of gold and silver, with armies and 
heroes too numerous to count. Two other letters,’ addressed 
to R. Samuel of Sinegaglio, from Venice and Puglia, reached 
Castello, and speak also of the Ten Tribes. In the one it is 
reported that during the preceding fortnight a Jew had 
written from Alexandria wonderful things. “The river Sam- 
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batyon is now dry on Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays in a 
miraculous way by the will of God; myriads of Jews who 
started from Halah, Habor and the river Gozan have passed 
the Sambatyon, and are now encamped thirty days’ journey 
froin the Holy Land; by command of God they have to re- 
main there two years, after which time they will go and con- 
quer the Holy Land.” In the second letter the writer affirms 
having seen at Damascus an emissary from the tribe of 
Reuben. Not only did he see him, but he had a glass of wine 
withhim. He came by the way of Egypt, for that was his 
shortest route. The name of the prince who sent him was 
Hananel, called also Armilus, because he waged war upon 
Armilus.’ The prince belonged to the tribe of Reuben; he 
was 250 years old, and he passed the Sambatyon, which was 
completely dry, with sixty times ten thousand warriors, partly 
Danites and partly of the tribe of Reuben. The Egyptian Jews 
laughed at him; he therefore left the place without having 
spoken to many, came to Jerusalem, went to Sebaste? 
(Sichem), and thence to Damascus. He was waiting there 
for his two friends. Soon after his arrival at Damascus 
letters were received from Egypt warning them not to laugh 
at him, as was wrongly done in Egypt. For a letter reached 
Egypt from the children of Reuben, signed by twelve princes 
and also from the great prince and general Hananel, called also 
Arnilus. The continuation of this letter speaks of an old 
man (Elijah!) who told a Jew of Damascus on his way home 
from a dinner with the above-mentioned emissary that he 
would meet an emissary called David, and he was to tell him 
to make haste with his work and not talk too much. Is this 
David identical with David Reubeni whom we shall mention 
later on ?* Probably. Elijah of Pesaro (lived 1532) affirms in his 
printed letter* that a young Jew told him that in his country the 
Jews are independent, and that “round them is the nation 
called Habesh (Abyssinians), who are Christians and in con- 
stant warfare with the Jews. These have a language of their 
own, which is neither Hebrew nor Arabic. They possess the 
Pentateuch with a commentary, but not the Talmud and its 
commentaries. Elijah received information as to their reli- 
gious observances, and he found that they inclined partly to 
Karaism and partly to Rabbinism, that they have the scroll of 
Esther but nothing of Hanukkah. Their land is distant from 
Palestine six months’ journey, and the river Gozan is there.” 





' See above, p. 97. 2 The word is doubtful in the MS. 
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Further on, Elijah says that an old man who was in India 
told him that “the Jews there form a separate kingdom, 
that the children of Moses are on an island of the Sambatyon. 
Facing them is the tribe of Manasseh. On the other side of 
the river dwell the tribes of Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher. 
Issachar forms a province by itself, and has no communication 
with the other Tribes. They are well versed in the Law, and 
are surrounded by fire worshippers, and their language is 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. Simeon dwells towards the 
south, and forms a separate kingdom. Zebulun and Reuben 
are on the river Euphrates, the one on one side and the other 
on the other side of the river. They possess the Mishnah 
and the Talmud, and speak Hebrew and Arabic. Ephraim is 
situated south of Babylonia. They are strong men, who live 
upon spoil, and speak Hebrew.” 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries produced the 
richest materials and the wildest fictions concerning the lost 
Tribes. These centuries, in fact, gave birth to the two greatest 
Messianic impostors—viz., David, of the tribe of Reuben, with 
his fanatic apostle, Solomon Molkho, and Sabbetai Tzebi, with 
his numerous followers. With a new Messiah, the legend of 
the Ten Tribes was forcibly revived. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


[To be concluded.] 
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SAMUEL HOLDHEIM: THE JEWISH REFORMER. 


OnE of the most remarkable men whom our century has pro- 
duced among the Jews was Samuel Holdheim (born 1802, 
died 1860.) His greatness is not the least shown in this, that 
through his own energy and consistency he worked his way 
from the lowest and most narrow religious point of view to a 
position of complete freedom and enlightenment. Brought 
up by strictly orthodox parents, Holdheim spent his youth at 
Kemper, in the district of Posen. There he devoted himself 
exclusively to the study of the Talmud. So unabated was 
his industry that even while still a lad he became a master of 
his subject. Nor did he merely gain acquaintance with the 
varied contents of the Talmudic folios, but he made the 
spirit of their disputations so much his own, that wherever 
their thread might be broken he could take up the loose ends 
and continue the spinning. The knowledge thus acquired, 
and the sagacity with which he handled it, laid the founda- 
tion for those great works which he published’ in after years, 
the influence of which has been so considerable upon the 
development of modern Judaism in Germany. It was only 
comparatively late that the youth, already deeply versed in 
Talmudic lore, became acquainted with letters and philosophy 
at the Universities of Prague and Berlin. But this learning 
came to him the more readily since his judgment and under- 
standing were already ripened by studies which demand the 
utmost depth and concentration. He now recognised that 
the opinion of the Rabbis, according to which all science and 
learning outside the Talmud are deemed worthless, was based 
on a fundamental error, and served only to the serious detri- 
ment of Judaism. He forthwith determined to prove in his 
own life that the union of specifically Jewish teaching with 
the culture of the age would, on the contrary, produce the 
richest fruits, and tend as much to the furtherance of 
Judaism itself as to its recognition in the eyes of the world. 





* Cf. Geschichte der Jiidischen Reformation, Part III., Samuel Holdheim, 
by Dr. I. H. Ritter, Berlin, 1865. 
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This intention he began to carry out in 1836, when he was 
appointed Rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

Among the Jews in Prussia at that time, things were at a 
very low ebb as regards both the conduct of Divine service 
and religious teaching. On the one hand, the king had for- 
bidden the Communities to introduce any ritual innovations, 
so that even the Berlin Synagogue, where Kley and Zunz had 
preached, was compulsorily closed. On the other hand, the 
State denied to the Rabbis the standing of minister and 
teacher of religion; their only privileges were to decide in the 
customary manner about forbidden and permitted foods, to 
solemnize marriages, and to perform other acts of ritual. 
Holdheim fought with all his might against this state of the 
law, according to which “the Jewish religion is merely 
tolerated, and its members have no recognised church officials.” 
(Rescript, March 11th, 1823.) He demanded “that this sad 
legacy of a bygone day ” should lose its force under the influ- 
ence of friendly and unbiassed consideration ; for, besides the 
guardianship of Ritual laws, the Rabbi had many far more 
important duties—to teach the ignorant by enlightened 
exposition of the Divine word, to convince the doubting, 
to bring back the erring to the path of duty, to strengthen 
the weak, to reconcile foes, and, in short, to give to all the 
blessings and consolations of religion. It was, however, 
equally necessary “to instruct the Jewish communities them- 
selves in their own religion, to show them something higher 
in the religious life of their ancestors than the mere observ- 
ance of certain Ritual laws, and to prove to them that in the 
sayings and rules of the Fathers there was contained every- 
thing great and ennobling that cultured minds could demand.” 
He urged that the men of leading in religion should heal 
the breach between past and present, and that new laws 
of the State were also required to cure the ills of Judaism. 
With voice and pen, in sermon and essay, he gives vivid 
expression to his conviction of the necessity of such reforms. 
And this conviction became only the more firmly rooted in 
his mind as he grew acquainted with Hebrew learning, as it 
was displayed in the writings of Zunz and Geiger. With 
what eagerness he read the Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge of the 
former, and followed up the articles in the Zeitschrift of the 
latter, may readily be imagined. In a speech on the subject 
“Prayer and teaching united constitute Jewish Divine 
worship,” he painted a vivid picture of the devotion he 
deemed truly pleasing to God, and founded in the history of 
Judaism ; with Zunz for guide, he showed that the existing 
decay in the ardour of Divine worship was a product of later 
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degeneration. For from Bible times, and throughout the 
subsequent centuries until the two last (which had lost the 
sense for it), this fuller conception of worship had .accom- 
panied and helped to maintain in freshness and fervour the 
religious life of the Jews. It was now the duty of the 
Rabbis, as it had once been that of the prophets and teachers 
of olden days, to send forth the enkindling word from the 
heights of their clearer conceptions, and to overcome the 
stagnation of Divine service which was merely a reflex of the 
stagnation of life. And in this task the communities should 
come readily to their help. It was then that he had to 
contend against the orthodox party, who would not hear of a 
sermon delivered in the vernacular, and who, regardless of 
the consequences, desired nothing better than that the Syna- 
gogue services and their own lives should drag on in the old 
grooves. 

The sermons which Holdheim delivered in Frankfort were 
published in 1839 in a collected edition, under the title 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge. All the various forms that Judaism 
has assumed during the course of centuries are here displayed 
and estimated at their full value and true significance. The 
major and minor festivals instituted by the Synagogue, the 
Rabbinical ordinances of Divine service, are all shown to be 
so many important links in the religious chain of Judaism. 
They should facilitate our comprehension, quicken our enthu- 
siasm. It is, of course, true that in these sermons Holdheim 
still takes his stand on the retention of the ceremonial laws; 
but by his lofty spiritualisation he sufficiently proves that it 
is not the perishable shell, but the everlasting kernel—the 
noble truths and doctrines the former contains—with which 
he is concerned. About this time, the results of his thought 
and research having impelled him in the spirit of the Talmud 
itself to institute improvements in the order of Divine service 
and in the education of the young, he came violently into 
conflict with the orthodox party. He was thus not sorry to 
leave Frankfort. Im the year 1840 he was offered and 
accepted the appointment of Chief Rabbi in Mecklenberg- 
Schwerin. Here he found himself in complete sympathy 
with the Jewish “ Oberrath” appointed by the Grand Duke, 
and he had besides the opportunity of working in a wider 
sphere more suited to his great abilities. For he had under 
his care not one community alone, but a whole complex 
of communities, and it was his task to instil a high morality 
and a nobler religious culture into the most heterogeneous 
elements. He had not merely to instruct, according as the 
chances of life and special occasion demanded, but as shep- 
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herd of his people he had to anticipate their spiritual and 
religious wants, and to give them in popular form the results 
of his own inquiry and research. He himself felt to the full 
the difficulty of his new task. For in Mecklenberg, as else- 
where, opinion was much divided on the subject of Form and 
Essence, Divine and Human, Changeable and Unchangeable 
in Judaism. But the harder the task the more did it please 
him, and the keener spur did it offer to those great powers, 
for whose worthy and exhaustive use he so ardently longed. 
He became the soul of the council-board, and ever knew how 
to overcome indolence and self-love, limpness and unthinking 
stagnation. He was incessantly active in instruction and 
encouragement ; now warning against errors, and now setting 
right those already committed. On all sides he sought to 
spread the fire which warmed and illumined himself. He 
introduced a new order of Divine service similar to that of 
Wiirtemberg, the aim of which was to set communal and 
Synagogue life on a firm basis, and to bring dignity, order, 
and unity into public worship. 

It was about this time that Holdheim became acquainted 
with the Hamburg “Temple,” founded in 1818, in which 
prayer was offered up in the German mother tongue. When, 
in 1841, the Hamburg Association contemplated building a new 
Synagogue and issuing a new edition of its prayer-book, the 
orthodox Rabbis made a violent attack upon this “ Temple.” 
Holdheim hotly took up the cudgels in its defence. He recog- 
nised in it “a living manifestation of religious ideas, which 
still lacked verbal expression, the progressive impulses of 
modern times that needed yet a coherent and logical articula- 
tion. It took its stand,” he said, “ not in Judaism alone, but was 
rooted in the very Synagogue itself in its most concrete signi- 
ficance ; only it made a just distinction between the material 
and the religious elements in Judaism, and these latter 
elements it faithfully preserved.” He acknowledged that there 
were some inconsistencies, but these were inevitable, since the 
“ Temple ” had arisen not from thorough-going principles, but 
from the necessities of the moment. And for this reason 
further progress was not excluded. Bernays, the orthodox 
Rabbi of Hamburg, forbade the use of the “Temple ” Prayer- 
book. Thereupon Holdheim recommended it in an essay 
“Concerning the Prayer-book of the new Jewish Association 
at Hamburg.” He showed that it answered all the require- 
ments of Judaism, and that the community had the absolute 
right to omit prayers relating to the re-establishment of sacri- 
fices. “Prayer,” he said, “is the most holy communion with 
the God of Truth; hence, a wish that does not really animate 
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the heart of him who utters it before that Being is no 
“tcl On the authority of the Talmud and of Maimonides 

e proves the validity of the “Temple” Prayer-book for every 
Israelite. Still more emphatically in the following year does 
he refute an anonymous assailant of the Prayer-book, in the 
pamphlet: “Heresy Proclamations and Freedom of Con- 
science.” (Hamburg, 1842.) The anonymous writer had 
attacked Holdheim’s former defence on the ground of incon- 
sistency, inasmuch as it appealed to the Talmud, and yet de- 
cided against the Talmud. Holdheim clearly shows that the 
Talmud is neither the work of one man nor of one time, but 
that it includes within itself the varied opinions of most 
diverse scholars and of widely divided times; hence, if any- 
one chooses to refute any particular expression of the Talmud 
by means of the Talmud itself, he is perfectly at liberty to do 
so, and is in no wise inconsistent. This latter essay of Hold- 
heim’s is one of peculiar interest, for it marks the progress he 
had made since the commencement of his career. He had set 
out in complete accord with the received rules of life and 
faith. Later on, he began to distinguish between the teaching 
of the later Rabbis, and that of Talmudic times. And now 
he was at issue with his assailants on the Talmud and tradi- 
tion itself. They had accused him of unbelief in Divine 
tradition, and he was glad of the opportunity of frankly 
stating his convictions. He believed firmly, he said, in tradi- 
tion, since by it alone could the letter of the Scriptures gain 
spirit and meaning. But it was the rules only that had been 
handed down by tradition—the rules, according to which we 
must proceed in order to discover the true meaning of the 
Scriptures—and not the contents itself—the results of the 
application of those rules. All depends, therefore, upon right 
procedure, and in the Talmud itself controversies often arise as 
to the right or wrong use of the traditional hermeneutic. 
Error, therefore, could never be wholly eliminated. “ All 
tradition is in the Talmud, but the Talmud is not all tradi- 
tion.” Just as he had formerly distinguished between the 
teaching of the Rabbis and the Talmud, so he now distin- 

uishes between Talmud and Divine tradition. “To demand 
or every expression of every Rabbi in the Talmud traditional 
authority is to confuse things human and Divine.” In the 
same spirit Holdheim defends his colleague, Geiger of Breslau, 
when the latter was accused by Tiktin of heterodoxy and 
illegal innovations. “Geiger never denied tradition like the 
Karaites, as he was accused of doing, but merely instituted an 
inquiry into its character, for which we ought to be grateful ; 
neither did he introduce any changes into the laws, but 
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had merely begun a scholarly investigation of them which 
was ultimately to be submitted to a competent Synod. The 
spirit which gave life and movement to the old world of the 
Rabbis inspires and moves us also. _It is the same striving to 
develop the ancestral religion for futurity, and so to pre- 
serve it from ruin. Divine tradition is in itself simply the 
principle of eternal youth, or, in other words, the principle of 
per etual growth, self-regenerated from the seeds placed by 
himself in the word of Scripture.” Thus did Holdheim's 
views grow clearer and clearer, and his religious experience 
deeper and deeper, until in 1843 he published his truly epoch- 
making work, “ Autonomy of the Rabbis and the principle of 
the Jewish marriage laws: a contribution towards the better 
understanding of some of the Jewish questions of the day.” 
The immediate occasion of this book arose from the fact that, 
in Mecklenburg, marriage and inheritance among the Jews 
were regulated according to Talmudic laws, whence difficulties 
often ensued. Holdheim insisted that this state of things 
must be abolished, and that the laws of the State and not the 
laws of the Talmud must invariably be followed. This was, 
indeed, already the case in the rest of the German States, with 
the full consent and sanction of the Jewish communities. 
But still more important did it now appear to him to contend 
against the interpretation which the Prussian Government 
sought to place upon the then contemplated Act of Incorpora- 
tion. By this Act citizens of the Jewish faith were to be in- 
corporated together in separate communities of their own, and 
strictly shut off from the rest of their fellow subjects. Hold- 
heim declared that the Jews did not wish to have a separate 
nationality. Just as excommunication had ceased because it 
no longer possessed any vital power, so also was the Jewish 
jurisdiction at large coming to its natural end. This surrender 
became the foundation of civil and spiritual emancipation 
among the Jews. By means of the submission of his private 
interests to the common laws of the country, the Oriental had 
become European, the stranger a native. Several Governments 
had, however, thought that they must pay some attention to 
certain apparently religious considerations, as eg., that of 
Mecklenburg, in the case of the Jewish laws of inheritance, 
according to which the first. born son perforce inherits a double 
portion, while the daughters are left entirely to the father’s 
pleasure. But the fact was that, since the civic incorporation 
of the Jews into the various countries of Europe, obedience to 
the laws of the State was transformed in their eyes into a 
religious duty. The new Prussian Incorporation Act, on the 
contrary, seemed to be a deplorably retrograde step from the 
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law of 1812, which separated the Jews in matters of religious 
worship only, while this new law robbed them of their most 
important duties, such as the defence of their Fatherland, and, 
indeed, seemed to aim at a renewal of medizeval isolation. 
Even the ancient Rabbis, Holdheim goes on to say, made a 
distinction between obedience to the Mosaic law within and 
without Palestine, inasmuch as they allowed the observances 
especially bound up with that land to fall into disuse after the 
exile. But had they then possessed the true conception of a 
State, what they ought to have said was this: Whatever 
Jewish rite or law concerns our State ceases with our State’s 
cessation. Our duty to-day is to fill up this gap, and to effect 
a consistent separation between matters of religion and civil 
or political affairs. 

‘Three propositions of great range and importance are 
brought to light in Holdheim’s essay: (1.) The autonomy 
of the Rabbis must cease. (2.) Matters of religion must be 
separated from civil or political questions. (3.) Marriage ac- 
cording to the teachings of Judaism is a civil act. The 
learned men among the Jews at that time already recognised 
the validity of Holdheim’s arguments. Geiger says (ef. 
Freund Zur Judenfrage, 1843, p. 170), “It is to such theo- 
logians that we Jews shall owe perfect spiritual freedom, to- 
gether with complete adhesion to the State with the moral 
power thence derived. The clearness, decision and consistency 
with which Holdheim handles these subjects has brought 
them to such a point that the confused mingling together of 
the judicial and religious spheres will henceforth no longer be 
possible.” “The book creates an epoch,” exclaimed M. Hess 
(of: Israelit I., 1844), “in the further development of Judaism 
and in its emancipation from the impure elements that have 
clung around it: in its return to its high divine import, and in 
its progress towards its true mission.” Still more eagerly than 
the theologians did the more liberal lay members of the com- 
munity give in their adhesion to Holdheim’s views. They 
were only a little doubtful as to the policy of promoting in- 
terference on the part of the various Governments in the 
religious affairs of the Jews, and particularly of constantly 
mingling together the Talmudic with the purely Reform point 
of view, according to which the Bible itself is not a revelation, 
but merely a witness of a revelation, a witness, in other words, 
of the religious consciousness of our ancestors. This objection 
was specially raised by a prominent leader of the Berlin 
liberals, A. Bernstein.! Holdheim rejoined that he could not 
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understand how anyone at one and the same time could re- 
gard the Bible as merely the work of a consciousness of the 

ivine revealing itself in man, and yet still speak of religion ; 
for himself, he openly declared his faith in positive revelation. 
“True reform,” he said, “can rest only on the assumption that 
God has given definite laws for definite times and circum- 
stances. To try and carry these laws out in changed times 
and circumstances in some unreal and factitious sense, is to 
act against God’s will.” At this time Holdheim still clung toa 
simple supernaturalism, and in accordance with it he explained, 
that God did indeed give the laws of the Bible, but he meant 
them to remain in force only so long as the circumstances 
lasted under which they had been given. “If the conditions of 
life are changed,” he said, “ it is God himself who has wrought 
the change, it is he who has thus wrought the abolition of his 
own laws.” Holdheim had to fight a harder battle with the 
orthodox Rabbis. Thus Samson Raphael Hirsch (who died a 
short while ago at Frankfort-on-the-Main) laid down the 
principle that, “ Every distinction between eternal and tem- 
porary, absolute and relative in religious affairs is both false 
and conducive to falsehood.” To him the Rabbinic laws, like 
the Mosaic laws, were strictly Divine, the civil and criminal 
ordinances of the Shulchan Aruch just as binding as the Ten 
Commandments. Moreover, he violently denounced the idea 
to which Holdheim had given expression, that the Rabbis had 
sought to bring the letter of the Mosaic law into harmony 
with the continually changing circumstances of the time, and 
he declared that the author of the “Autonomy” had made 
out the Rabbis to be scoundrels, and attributed to them dis- 
honest manceuvres. But Hirsch and those that thought with 
him forgot in their zeal that Holdheim had represented the 
Rabbis as acting in all good faith, and with the complete con- 
sciousness of full justification for all their acts. What Hold- 
heim was really seeking to show was that in the Mosaic law 
we must distinguish between two totally different factors. 
We have, on the one hand, what concerns the relation of the 
Israelites to God as human beings, as mortal children to their 
eternal Father. This factor has a purely religious character. 
All, on the other hand, that concerns the relation of Israel as a 
chosen people to its God and Lord, he calls relatively religious 
only. This latter peculiar relationship should be regarded as 
mere symbolism, since it is founded only on the temporary 
side of Mosaism, the ideal import of which had, nevertheless, 
already spiritually permeated the Theocracy itself. For from 
the very beginning the Mosaic idea embraced the whole of 
mankind, and its particular embodiment was meant only to 
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reserye and prepare the way for its universal application. 

he same people who first realized the Theocracy in their own 
state, must also be the first to break through its limitations. 
The Jews, above all other men, must recognise ideal Mosaism 
as the true religion of humanity. This, indeed, is already in- 
dicated in the very beginnings of Scripture, where it is said 
that man is created in the image of God. Thus Holdheim’s 
conceptions grew gradually clearer and clearer, as he was 
forced to justify the views he had expressed in the “Autonomy.” 
The cardinal error of the Rabbis, their insistence on the equal 
and eternal binding force of every precept in the Mosaic code, 
was more and more peremptorily laid aside. More urgent 
also, grew his demand for a trenchant distinction between the 
Pentateuchal laws themselves, while the original opposition of 
things political and things religious underwent a considerable 
enlargement. 

Another bitter assailant of Holdheim’s “ Autonomy ” was 
Zacharias Frankel, then Chief Rabbi of Dresden, and later 
Director of the Hebrew Theological College at Breslau.’ This 
was the more remarkable, as Frankel considered himself in 
contrast to the ultra-orthodox Hirsch as a man of reasoned 
faith. Holdheim replied with “Religious and Political Elements 
in Judaism.” In this literary duel Frankel’s weakness and in- 
consistency stood out in clear contrast against Holdheim’s 
keenness and strength of conviction. Holdheim had a further 
opportunity of proving the growing liberality of his views, 
when, in 1844, a member of the Reform Synagogue, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, omitted to have the rite of circumcision 
performed upon his son. The German Rabbis wanted to 
expel either the father or the son from the Communion of 
Judaism. Holdheim took up the cause of both with all his 
energy, although at that time he still regarded circumcision as 
one of the eternally binding precepts of the Mosaic code. By 
his pamphlet—“ Circumcision, especially in its Bearings on Re- 
ligion and Dogma” (1844)—he brought order and lucidity into 
the whole question. He showed that neither on Biblical nor 
on Talmudic grounds was exclusion justifiable, and that the 
Jewish religious authorities must avoid all compulsion. 

In his “ Lectures on the Mosaic Religion” (1844), he sought 
to show that the Frankfort Reform Society had stopped short 
at pure negation, and himself made an attempt to complete 
their work through positive development. To this aim, too, he 
devoted his pamphlet—* Ceremonial Law in the Messianic 
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Kingdom ” (1845). According to its conclusions, the Talmudic 
view of the unbroken continuance of the theocratic system— 
albeit Temple, State, and Autonomy have passed away— 
must fall to the ground. In our purely spiritual conception 
of the Messianic idea the special sanctity of the priesthood 
as well as the outward sanctification of people and places, 
with all the ceremonial laws thereto pertaining, must for 
the future disappear. And from the level of this higher 
consciousness it is already incumbent upon the Jews of to- 
day to attempt a withdrawal of separative elements, and 
thus more and more to effect a union in spirit and in love 
with humanity at large. In a reply to a critique of Herz- 
feld’s, he adds, “ Since the continuance of Judaism is no more 
actively threatened from without, Particularism in our re- 
ligion is no longer necessary. No need to wait till the idea 
of- brotherly union has taken root outside our ranks. He 
who first discovers a truth should be the first to lay it upon 
the altar of humanity, the tirst to prove its power by the 
force of living examples. As Jews it is our duty to outstrip 
other faiths in the realisation of those ideas that are to pre- 
vail in the Messianic Kingdom. As ours, we claim the mission 
to bring that kingdom to pass. Far higher than the Par- 
ticularism of legal Judaism is the Universalism of the 
Prophets, which appeals to all mankind. As surely as we 
recognise its beginnings in the destruction of our former 
nationality, so surely is it our duty to promote the building 
up of that future kingdom where all men shall be as 
brothers.” 

It was in the Jewish Reform Community which had been 
formed at Berlin, in 1845, that Holdheim found the positive 
complement to the Frankfort Reform Union. In 1846, Hold- 
heim, as the most courageous and consistent exponent of 
their principles, was chosen as their minister. 

On the 2nd of April he consecrated their synagogue. In 
vivid colours he pointed out to the assembled congregation the 
high importance of their own work. “ New departures in 
history,” he exclaimed, “have often very small beginnings, 
but if the seed is good, and the power of growth strong, they 
may gain a force and significance undreamt of by their first 
founders. The principles for the sake of which this Sanctuary 
is built contain within them sure seeds of fertility. Preserv- 
ing all that may still live in our general spiritual develop- 
ment, it is not sought merely to lop off the dead twigs, but 
to develop living branches, which, nourished by the sap of 
the tree, may bring forth good fruit. Our essential faith is 
eternal, for our close and child-like relation to God, by this 
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our faith revealed to us, and the command of moral holiness 
are unchangeable and everlasting. But the more we free our- 
selves from what is merely human in this faith, the changing 
outward forms, the closer must we cling to what is Eternal 
and Divine. He who recognises with Hosea that God does 
not demand sacrifice, must with Hosea remember that God 
does demand love. It is only the attainment of the higher 
level of inner religious life which justifies an abandonment 
of outer religious forms, that on a lower level are both a 
duty and a necessity.” So runs the message of the prophetic 
Judaism that supersedes the Judaism of legality. 

Holdheim was the very man who could best teach the young 
community what it had already accomplished and what it had 
still todo. For he was able to trace back the whole move- 
ment to the very point from which he himself had once set 
out. And inasmuch as it was no new religion, but simply a 
new embodiment of the old faith that had been devised ; 
since only the forms were borrowed from the present, but the 
substance was rooted in the past, it was a piece of rare good 
fortune that a leader was found in the very man who, of all 
others, had made the traditional wealth of Jewish learning 
his own, and in his own person enacted and experienced the 
whole series of transformation scenes from past inconsistent 
confusion to present purity and strength. 

One of the first tasks Holdheim undertook in the service 
of the Reform Community was a systematic collection of the 
scientific results and conclusions he had hitherto gained in 
the course of his life. These he embodied in a work en- 
titled “The Religious Principles of Reformed Judaism ” 
(1847). The whole falls naturally into seven sections, of 
which the first sets forth the historic growth of the necessity 
for Reform. The sacred Scriptures were at all times the 
source of Judaism, but their exposition had always remained 
open and free. Yet as a matter of fact the religious life 
ot post-Biblical Judaism had followed one definite line of 
exposition—namely, the Talmudic. But now since a belief 
in the validity of this interpretation—with its assumption 
of a future restoration of the Mosaic sacrificial rites and 
ritual, and of the agrarian, Levitical and other external 
laws—has ceased, the necessity for a new interpretation and 
a new conception of the religious life that is thereby entailed 
has inevitably arisen. The ideas of truth and morality 
laid down in the Bible have become of supreme importance 
for this new interpretation. It entirely repudiates the whole 
principle of heteronomy, so that for it the conviction of the 
truths of Judaism, the religious attitude of mind dependent 
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upon this conviction, and the ethical teaching that these 
imply, have alone absolute value. The outward forms, on the 
other hand, which serve to picture forth those truths are 
merely transitory, and have only a relative worth, inasmuch 
as they may awaken religious feelings, incite to praiseworthy 
action, and strengthen spiritual communion through public 
ceremonial. The election of Israel is explained to mean 
simply that this people in the midst of heathendom felt itself 
inspired and led by a Divine providence. But God’s all-em- 
bracing love knows no distinctions, for he has created all 
men in his Image, and is the Father of all. From the idea of 
the theocracy the higher conception is retained that to take 
part in the life of the State is incumbent on the Jew, and that 
religion must realise itself in, and by its influence transform, 
the daily duties of life. The Talmud is honoured as the 
treasury of important truths, and the literature connected 
with it as a witness to the development of Judaism. It is 
the function of Divine service to impress upon our minds 
the history of our religion, and to root so deeply in our souls 
its fundamental and joy-giving truths that they become an 
imperishable possession. 

Holdheim’s opinions, after a gradual but continuous pro- 
cess of growth, had now fully ripened. Tradition he no 
longer regarded as originally revealed at Sinai, and now per- 
manently recorded in existing documents, or deducible at any 
rate from divinely given rules of interpretation. For tradi- 
tion is but a mirror in which the peculiar conceptions of the 
Scriptures held by the post-Biblical ages have been reflected : 
it is a witness and proof of history’s power. The intrinsic 
worth of the Bible itself is only gradually revealed to us by 
the teaching of history, and the slowly perfected separation 
of all that is theocratic, political and symbolic from universal 
and eternal religious truths. 

In his paper, ‘“‘ Mixed Marriages between Jews and Chris- 
tians,” he gained a great moral victory over the fanaticism 
and narrow Talmudism of his opponents. So long ago as 
the first assembly of Rabbis at Brunswick he had endeavoured 
to get the principle of marriage with Monotheists accepted. 
He now took up the question again, not merely on account of 
one particular instance in which the Konigsberg Consistory 
and the Berlin Rabbis had refused to recognise a mixed 
marriage, but because the problem was intimately bound up 
with the whole subject of Jewish Reform. ‘The reform 
movement, he held, was meant to effect not merely communal, 
but also general social progress, while before all else it main- 
tained the principle of freedom of conscience, which is so 
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essential an element in true Judaism. It was only Jewish 
and Christian zealots, to both of whom the reform of Judaism 
is an abomination, who could consistently protest against 
all mixed marriages, as the destruction of Jewish and Chris- 
tian exclusiveness. But the adherents of reform—having 
experienced in themselves the power of purified Judaism— 
trust in its strength, and know that reform is as far removed 
from religious indifference as is fanaticism from true religion. 
Marriage is a civil act, and the religious element in its cele- 
bration consists in combining with this civil ordinance certain 
religious conceptions. If, then, the Jewish minister is asked 
to awaken these conceptions, and to implore the blessing of 
heaven on a married pair, he is only performing his duty in 
obeying that call. To bring help towards the diffusion and 
appreciation of Judaism, we must trust solely to its own 
essential truth. 

For the use of his own congregation Holdheim compiled two 
small school books—(1) “The Religious and Moral Teachings 
of the Mishnah” (1854) ; and (2) “Jtidische Glaubens- und Sitten- 
dehre” (1857). In various pamphlets he sought to make them 
realise the grave necessity of an intimate union between 
knowledge and culture on the one hand, with a keen and fer- 
vent religious life onthe other. In this combination there lay 
to his mind the corner-stone of modern Judaism. His essays 
“On Improved Religious Education ” (1858), and “ Reflections 
on the Mutual Relations of Religious and Secular Educa- 
tion” (1860), are important in this respect. In 1857, he also 
published “A History of the Rise and Development of the 
Reform Community at Berlin,” in which he expressed his 
views as to its value, and the direction in which its future 
efforts should lie. But his chief work in these latter years 
consisted in his numerous sermons. Three volumes appeared 
during his lifetime,’ in 1852, 1853, and 1855. Upon these his 
activity was gradually more and more concentrated. Through 
them he sought to let men enjoy the fully-ripened fruits of 
his inward experiences, and his unqualified love for the 
Jewish religion and its literature. Inasmuch as he himself 
had become calmer and cooler as his views had grown purer 
and more elevated, the sermons necessarily mirrored forth his 
full serenity of soul. The restless striving, which more or 
less blurred his earlier sermons, had now changed to the 
thoughtful, happy restfulness of assured conviction. 

Thus Holdheim attained the summit and final goal of his 





' After his death a small collection was published, with a preface by 
Geiger (1869), and a larger one, with a preface by myself. 
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eventful life. He had struggled much both with himself and 
with others, and had canal neither others nor himself in his 
battle against prejudice. In the search for wisdom he had learnt 
from both friend.and foe. He had never let himself be forced 
from his chosen path by the bitter attacks made, not merely 
on the scientific value of his achievements, but even more on 
the character of his purposes and motives. Bearing within 
himself the consciousness that his own aims were pure, he 
assumed the same with others, and in the battle of opinions he 
heeded no interest other than that of truth. But his op- 
ponents did not know what to make of him, for they were in- 
capable of appreciating the ceaseless travailing and continuous 
development of his great mind. They could not value aright 
his energetic activity of thought. Even after his death he has 
had to suffer from such misconceptions. No opponent has done 
him more grievous and baseless wrong than Professor Graetz 
in the eleventh volume of his “ History of the Jews.” The very 
qualities that were Holdheim’s most marked characteristics, 
idealism of disposition and ardent love for Judaism, Graetz 
denies that he possessed. He utterly misconceives the purity 
of Holdheim’s yearning to remove from Judaism the reproach 
of particularism and narrowness, and at the same time to 
awaken its followers to a knowledge of the rich, eternal and 


all-embracing contents which, long buried under the old 
forms, its new embodiment is to reveal to the world. For 
Holdheim was convinced—and I share his conviction—that he 
had struck out the right path to lead soonest and straightest 
to the recognition of the everlasting truths of Judaism, and 
to its ultimate and universal triumph. 


IMMANUEL H. RITTER. 
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THE FOX’S HEART. 


PLINY says that by eating the palpitating heart of a mole, 
one acquires the faculty of divining future events. In 
“ Westward Ho!” the Spanish prisoners beseech their English 
foe, Mr. Oxenham, not to leave them in the hands of the 
Cimaroons, for the latter invariably ate the hearts of all who 
fell into their hands, after roasting them alive. “Do you 
know,” asks Mr. Alston in the Witch’s Head, “what those 
Basutu devils would have done if they had caught us? 
They would have skinned us, and made our hearts into 
mouti (medicine), and eaten them, to give them the courage 
of the white man.” Ibn Verga, the author of a sixteenth 
century account cf Jewish martyrs, records the following 
strange story. ‘I have heard that some people in Spain once 
brought the accusation that they had found, in the house of 
a Jew, a lad slain, and his breast rent near the heart. They 
asserted that the Jews had extracted his heart to employ it 
at their festival. Don Solomon, the Levite, who was a 
learned man and a Cabbalist, placed under the lad’s tongue 
the holy name. The lad then awoke and told who had slain 
him, and who had removed his heart with the object of 
accusing the poor Jews. “I have not,” adds the author of 
the “Shebet Jehudah,” “seen this story in writing, but I 
have heard it related.” 

I have the authority of Dr. Ploss for the statement that 
among the Slavs witches produce considerable disquiet in 
families, into which, folk say, they penetrate in the disguise 
of hens or butterflies. They steal the hearts of children, in 
order to eat them. They strike the child on the left side with 
a little rod; the breast opens, and the witches tear out the 
heart, and devour every atom of it. Thereupon the wound 
closes up of itself, without leaving a trace of what has been 
done. The child dies either immediately or soon afterwards, 
according as the witch chooses. Many children’s illnesses are 
attributed to this cause. If one of these witches is caught 
asleep, the people seize her, and move her so as to place her 
head where her feet were before. On awaking, she has lost 
all her power for evil, and is transformed into a medicine- 
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woman, who is acquainted with the healing effects of every 
herb, and aids in curing children of their diseases. 

The foregoing are two or three of the stories that I have 
noted down on the gruesome subject of heart-eating. I have 
not come across any passage in the Jewish Midrashim which 
ascribes to “heart-eating,’ even in folk-lore, the virtue of 
bestowing wisdom. Aristotle seems to lend his authority to 
some such notion as that I have quoted from Pliny, when he 
says, “ Man alone presents the phenomenon of heart-beating, 
because he alone is moved by hope and by expectation of 
what is coming.” As George H. Lewes remarked, it is quite 
evident that Aristotle could never have held a bird in his 
hand. The idea, however, that eating the heart of an animal 
has a wisdom-conferring virtue does seem to underlie a very 
interesting Hebrew fable published by Dr. Steinschneider, in 
his. Alphabetum Siracidis. This story has already been ably dis- 
cussed by Dr. Gaster (from whom some of my references are 
taken); but I translate it into English for the first time. The 
angel of death had demanded of God power to slay all living 
things. “The holy one replied, ‘Cast a pair of each species 
into the sea, and then thou shalt have dominion over all that 
remain of the species.’ The angel did so forthwith, and he 
cast into the sea a pair of each kind. When the fox saw 
what he was about, what did he do? At once he stood and 
wept. Then said the angel of death unto him, ‘Why weepest 
thou?’ ‘For my companions, whom thou hast cast into the 
sea,’ answered the fox. ‘Where, then, are thy companions ?’ 
said the angel. The fox ran to the sea shore [with his wife], 
and the angel of death beheld the reflection of the fox in the 
water, and he thought that he had already cast in a pair of 
foxes, so, addressing the fox by his side, he cried, ‘ Be off 
with you!’ The fox at once fled, and escaped. The weasel 
met him, and the fox related what had happened, and what 
he had done; and so the weasel went and did likewise. 

“ At the end of the year, the leviathan assembled all the 
creatures in the sea, and lo! the fox and the weasel were 
missing, for they had not come into the sea. He sent to ask, 
and he was told how the fox and the weasel had escaped 
through their wisdom. They taunted the leviathan, saying: 
‘The fox is exceedingly cunning.’ The leviathan felt uneasy 
and envious, and he sent a deputation of great tishes with the 
order that they were to deceive the fox, and bring him before 
him. They went, and found him by the sea-shore. When 
the fox saw the fishes disporting themselves near the bank, 
he was wen oar and he went among them. They beheld 
him, and asked, ‘Who art thou?’ ‘I am the fox,’ said he. 
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‘ Knowest thou not,’ continued the fishes, ‘that a great honour 
is in store for thee, and that we have come here on th 
behalf?’ ‘What is it?’ asked the fox. ‘The leviathan,’ 
they said, ‘is sick, and like to die. He has appointed thee to 
reign in his stead, for he has heard that thou art wiser and 
more prudent than all other animals. Come with us, for 
we are his messengers, and are here to thy honour.’ ‘ But,’ 
objected the fox, ‘how can I come into the sea without being 
drowned ?’ ‘Nay,’ said the fishes ; ‘ ride upon one of us, and 
he will carry thee above the sea, so that not even a drop of 
water shall touch so much as the soles of thy feet until thou 
reachest the kingdom. We will take thee down without thy 
knowing it. Come with us, and reign over us, and be king, 
and joyful all thy days. No more wilt thou need to seek for 
food, nor will wild beasts, stronger than thou, meet thee and 
devour thee.’ 

“The fox heard and believed their words. He rode upon 
one of them, and they went with him into the sea. Soon, 
however, the waves dashed over him, and he began to perceive 
that he had been tricked. ‘Woe is me!’ bewailed the fox, 
‘What have I done? I have played many a trick on others, 
but these fishes have played one on me worth all mine put 
together. Now I have fallen into their hands, how shall I 
free myself? Indeed, he said, turning to the fishes, ‘ now that 
I am fully in your power, I shall speak the truth. What are 
you really going to do with me?’ ‘To tell thee the truth, 
replied the fishes, ‘the leviathan has heard thy fame, that 
thou art very wise, and he said, I will rend the fox, and 
will eat his heart, and thus I shall become wise.’ ‘Oh!’ said 
the fox, ‘why did you not tell me the truth at first? I 
would then have brought my heart with me, and I would 
have given it to king leviathan, and he would have honoured 
me; but now ye are in an evil plight... ‘What! you 
haven’t your heart with you?’ ‘Certainly not. It is our 
custom to leave our heart at home while we go about from 
place to place. When we need our heart we take it ; other- 
wise, it remains at home.’ ‘What must we do?’ asked the 
bewildered fishes. ‘My house and dwelling place, replied 
the fox, ‘are by the sea-shore. If you like to carry me back 
to the place whence you brought me, I will fetch my heart, 
and will come again with you. I will present my heart to 
the leviathan, and he will reward me and you with honours. 
But if you take me thus, without my heart, he will be wrath 
with you, and will devour you. I have no fear for myself, 
for I shall say unto him: My lord, they did not tell me at 
first, and when they did tell me, I begged them to return for 
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my heart, but they refused.’ The fishes at once declared that 
he was speaking well. They conveyed him back to the spot 
on the sea-shore whence they had taken him. Off jumped 
the fox, and he danced with joy. He threw himself on the 
sand, and laughed. ‘ Be quick,’ cried the fishes. ‘Get your 
heart, and come.’ But the fox answered, ‘ You fools! Begone! 
How could I have come with you without my heart? Have 
you any animals that go about without their hearts?’ ‘ You 
have tricked us,’ they moaned. ‘Fools; I tricked the angel 
of death, how much more a parcel of silly fishes.’ 

“They returned in shame, and related to their master what 
had happened. ‘In truth,’ he said, ‘he is cunning, and ye 
are simple. Concerning you was it said (Prov. i. 32), The 
turning away of the simple [the MS. reads myNn5] shall slay 
them.’ Then the leviathan ate the fishes.” 

Metaphorically, the Bible characterises the fool as a man 
“without a heart,” and it is probably in the same sense that 
modern Arabs describe the brute creation as devoid of hearts. 
The fox in the narrative just given knew better. Not so, 
however, the lady who brought a curious question for her 
rabbi to solve. The case to which I refer may be found in 
the Responsa Zevi Hirsch. Mr. Schechter kindly drew my 
attention to the passage. Indeed, my indebtedness to him is 
too great for words. Hirsch’s credulous questioner asserted 
that she had purchased a live cock, but on killing and draw- 
ing it, had found that it possessed no heart. The rabbi very 
properly refused to believe her. On investigating the matter, 
he found that, while she was dressing the cock, two cats had 
been standing near the table. The rabbi assured his ques- 
tioner that there was no need to inquire further into the 
whereabouts of the cock’s heart. 

Out of the crowd of parallels to the story of the fox’s 
heart supplied by the labours of Benfey, I select one given in 
the second volume of that learned investigator’s Pantscha- 
tantra. A crocodile had formed a close friendship with a 
monkey, who inhabited a tree close to the water side. The 
monkey gave the crocodile nuts, which the latter heartily 
relished. One day the crocodile took some of the nuts home 
to his wife. She found them excellent, and inquired who 
was the donor. “If,” she said, when her husband had told 
her, “he feeds on such ambrosial nuts, this monkey’s heart 
must be very ambrosia itself. Bring me his heart, that I may 
eat it, and so be free from age and death.” Does not this 
version supply a more probable motive than that attributed 
in the Hebrew story to the leviathan ?__ I strongly suspect that 
this latter fable has been pieced together from various sources, 
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and that the account given by the fishes, viz., that the leviathan 
was ill, was actually the truth in the original story. The 
leviathan would need the fox’s heart, not to become wise, but 
in order to save his life, just as the fox had done on his own 
behalf. To return, however, to the crocodile. He refuses to 
betray his friend, and his wife accuses him of intidelity. His 
friend, she maintains, is not a monkey at all, but a lady-love 
of her husband’s. Else, why should he hesitate to obey her 
wishes? “If it is not your beloved, why will you not kill it ? 
Unless you bring me its heart, I will not taste food, but will 
die.” Then the crocodile gives in, and in the most friendly 
manner invites the monkey to pay him and his wife a visit. 
The monkey unsuspectingly consents, but discovers the truth, 
and escapes by adopting the same ruse as that employed by 
the fox. He asserts that he has left his heart behind him on 
his tree. 

That eating the heart of animals was not thought a means 
of obtaining wisdom among Jews may be directly inferred 
from a passage in the Talmud (Horayoth, fol. 13b). Among 
five things there enumerated as “causing a man to forget 
what he has learned,” the Talmud includes, “ eating the hearts 
of animals.” Besides, in certain well-known stories in the 
Midrash, where a fox eats some other animal’s heart, his 
object is merely to enjoy a tit-bit. 

One such story in particular deserves attention. There are 
three versions of it, so far as my reading has gone. The one 
is contained in the Mishle Shualim, or “Fox-Stories,” by 
Berechya Hanakdan (No. 106), the second in the Hadar Zeke- 
nim (fol. 27b), and the third in the Midrash Yalkut, on Exodus 
(ed. Venice, 56, a). Let us take the three versions in the 
order named. 

A wild boar roams in a lion’s garden. The lion orders him 
to quit the place, and not to defile his residence. The boar 
promises to obey, but next morning is found near the for- 
bidden precincts. The lion orders one of his ears to be cut 
off. He then summons the fox, and directs that if the boar 
still persists in his obnoxious visits, no mercy must be shown 
him. The boar remains obstinate, and loses his ears [one had 
already gone ?], and eyes, and finally is killed. The lion bids 
the fox prepare the carcass for his majesty’s repast, but the 
fox himself devours the boar’s heart. When the lion dis- 
covers the loss, the fox quiets his master by asking, “If the 
hoar had possessed a heart, would he have been so foolish as 
to disobey you so persistently ?” 

The king of the beasts, runs the story in the second of my 
three versions, appointed the ass as keeper of the tolls. One 
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day king lion, together with the wolf and the fox, approached 
the city. The ass came and demanded the toll of them. Said 
the fox, “ You are the most audacious of animals. Don’t you 
see that the king is with us?” But the ass answered, “the 
king himself shall pay,” and he went and demanded the toll 
of the king. The lion rent him to pieces, and the fox ate the 
heart, and excused himself as in the former version. 

The Yalkut, or third version, is clearly identical with the 
preceding, for, like it, the story is quoted to illustrate the 
scriptural text referring to Pharaoh’s heart becoming hard. 
In this version, however, other animals accompany the lion 
and the fox, and the scene of the story is on board ship. The 
ass demands the fare, with the same dénouement as before. 

What induced the fox to eat the victim’s heart? The ass 
is not remarkable for wisdom, nor is the boar. Hence the 
wily Reynard can scarcely have thought to add to his store of 
cunning by his surreptitious meal. Hearts, in folklore, have 
been eaten for revenge, as in the grim story of the lover's 
heart told by Boccaccio. The jealous husband forces his wife, 
whose fidelity he doubts, to make a meal of her supposed lover’s 
heart. In the story of the great bird’s egg, again, the brother 
who eats the heart becomes rich, but not wise. Various 
motives, no doubt, are assigned in other mdrchen for choosing 
the heart; but in these particular Hebrew fables, it is merely 
regarded as a bonne bouche. Possibly the Talmudic caution 
that eating the heart of a beast brings forgetfulness may have 
a moral significance ; it may mean that one who admits into 
his soul bestial passions will be destitute of a mind for nobler 
thoughts. This suggestion I have heard, and give it for what 
it may be worth. As a rule, there is no mora/ity in folk-lore ; 
stories with morals belong to the later and more artificial 
stage of poet-lore. Theological folk-lore, of course, stands on 
a different basis. 

Now in the Yalkut version of the fox and lion fable, all 
that we are told is “the fox saw the ass’s heart; he took it, 
and ate it.” But Berechya leaves us in no doubt as to the 
fox’s motive. “The fox saw that its heart was fat, and so he 
took it.” In the remaining version, “the fox saw that the 
heart was good, so he ate it.” This needs no further com- 
ment. 

Of course, it has been far from my intention to dispute that 
the heart was regarded by Jews as the seat both of the in- 
tellect and the feelings, of all mental and spiritual functions, 
indeed. The heart was the best part of man, the fount of life; 
hence Jehuda Halevi’s well-known saying, “ Israel is to the 
world like the heart to the body.” An intimate connection 
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was also established, by Jews and Greeks alike, between the 
physical condition of the heart and man’s moral character. 
It was a not unnatural thought that former ages were more 
pious than later times. “The heart of Rabbi Akiba was like 
the door of the porch ” (which was twenty cubits high), “ the 
heart of Rabbi Eleazar ben Shamua was like the door of the 
temple” (this was only ten cubits high), “while our hearts 
are only as large as the eye of a needle.” But I am going 
beyond my subject. To collect all the things, pretty and the 
reverse, that have been said in Jewish literature about the 
heart would need more leisure, and a great deal more learning 
than I possess. So I will conclude, for the present, with a 
quotation, pathetic as well as poetical, from a Jewish medieval 
chronicle. 

A Mahommedan king once asked a learned rabbi why the 
Jews, who had in times long past been so renowned for their 
bravery, had in later generations become subdued, and even 
timorous. The rabbi, to prove that captivity and persecution 
was the cause of the change, proposed an experiment. He 
bade the king take two lion’s whelps, equally strong and 
big. One was tied up, the other allowed to roam free in the 
palace grounds. They were fed alike, and after an interval 
both were killed. The king’s officers found that the heart of 


the captive lion was but one-tenth as large as that of his free 
companion, thus evidencing the degenerating influence of 
slavery. This is meant, no doubt, as a fable, though this 
fable, at least, is not without a moral. But the days of cap- 
tivity are gone, and it may be hoped that Jewish large- 
heartedness has come back with the breath of freedom. 


I. ABRAHAMS, 
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THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MASSORAH. 


[Concluded from page 142.]- 


WHat proportions this basis had attained will be made 
more clear after we have inquired in what shape the Scriptures 
were written down in the time of the Talmud, and what form 
was given to the Massoretic apparatus. As regards the Scrip- 
tures, it will be necessary to direct separate attention to the 
following particulars :—(1) Letters, (2) words, (3) verses, (4) 
sections and paragraphs, (5) books, and (6) vowel and accent- 
signs. 

<1) The peculiarities of the Hebrew square character, led 
to an ornamentation of the letters in the shape of a spur pro- 
jecting from the apex. This projection is styled in the Tal- 
mud! yyp (thorn), 71s (the name of the letter of that shape) 
“A> or NINN (crown), and is identical with the “tittle” or 
xepaia of Matthew v.18. Such flourishes were most commonly 
appended to letters whose apexes terminated in points, instead 
of being bounded by a horizontal line, viz., w,2,9/3,,0,3,1,2,%. 
Of these ten letters, the seven which formed the mnemonic 
YY. t20yw were distinguished by requiring three }»21;? 
but 918, being silent letters, were not considered of sufficient 
importance to be so marked.* In course of time, these 
flourishes came to possess a mystic import. It is narrated in 
Menachoth, 29 b, etc., that when Moses went up to heaven he 
discovered the Deity engaged in binding crowns to the letters. 
At a loss to understand what this meant, Moses was assured 
that a sage—Akiba the son of Joseph—would one day arise 
and explain the mystic significance of every single spur. Such 





1 Menachoth, 29 b, Shabbath, 104 b, Hrubin, 13 a, Sotah, 20 a. 

2 Menachoth, 29 6. At a later period, a simpler kind of ornamentation, con- 
sisting of a single stroke, was given to the four letters Pi 7 3 and sometimes 
‘and 1. 

3 J. Derenbourg, Journal Asiatique, 1867, i., p. 244. Cf. S. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy’s Cat. Heb. MSS. at Cambridge, L, p. 3. 
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being the importance of these appendages, they were carefully 
copied in the sacred scrolls, the calligraphy of which was 
required to be of a pny neat character.’ 

(2.) The text of Scripture was not written as a scriptio 
continua, but the words were separated from each other. This 
follows from a variety of considerations. (a.) Menachoth, 30 a, 
regulates the amount of space to be left vacant after each 
word. This single proof (from which also it may be inferred that 
words were divided by interspacing, and not, as in the Sama~- 
ritan Pentateuch, by interpunction) is as decisive as a hundred, 
still we may be permitted to add others. (d.) Sanhedrin, 94 a, 
asks, “Why, when every * in the middle of a word is 
written ‘ open,’ that in 2704 should be ‘ closed’?”; from which 
the inference is plain that words were not run into one 
another. (c¢c.) The Talmud (Pesachim,117a; Jer. Succah, iii. 
12; see Minchath Shai on Ps. civ.) discusses whether words 
which end in my (M95N, MDD, MYT) shall be written as one 
or two words. (d.) These word divisions obtain in our Syna- 
gogue scrolls, which preserve the mode of writing in use in 
Talmudic times. (e.) Jer. Megillah, i. 9, refers to tinal letters 
as an ancient institution? (9’9’n), and the use of such letters 
presupposes at least the incipient stage of word-division. 
(7) The word-division followed in the readings of the Talmud 
closely agrees with that adopted in our tertus receptus. [We 
may suppose, then, that the custom of writing the text as a 
scriptio continua ceased shortly after the appearance of the 
LXX.] (g.) Word-division comes within the scope of Keri and 
Chetib, which only takes note of such features as the text pre- 
sented in Talmudic times.’ 

(3.) Verses :—Although the Talmud knows of such divi- 
sions under the name of D°p105, and they are even referred to 
in the Mishna (Megillah, ch. iv., § 4), yet there were no visible 
signs for this purpose, such as even primitive Arabic pos- 
sessed. Versualisation was a matter of oral tradition, and 
confined to experts—the Scribes and professional readers of the 
Law. Besides that such divisions are not marked in the Syna- 





} The rules relating to these appendages were compiled for the use of scribes 
by some unknown Nakdan or Sofer in a Massoretic treatise which he styled 
PIN THD. A MS. of this work has been edited by J. Barges and S. Sachs 
(Paris, 1866). When this work was written is not known, butit must have been 
anterior to the time of Saadja Gaon, who makes explicit reference to it. It 
appears originally to have contained also chapters treating of NININd 
NINA) NywoiNd (See Derenbourg, op. cit.). 

? Yet they were probably introduced after the date of the LXX., which was 
made from a text in which there were neither finals nor word divisions. (See 
Eichhorn, Linleitung A. 7., § 73.) 

* Dillmann, op. cit., p. 391. 
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gogue scrolls, a striking proof is afforded in that passage from 
Kidushin (30 a), which has already been commented upon. It 
is there proposed to settle a difficulty in versualisation by 
taking a scroll and counting the verses. To this it is objected 
that the disputants are not competent for such a task, like the 
Soferim. Now, had there been any visible marks by which 
verses were distinguished from each other, the merest school- 
boy—not to say eminent Rabbins—could have counted the 
number of them in the Pentateuch. 

With the poetical parts of Scripture it was different. 
Passages like the Song of Moses and the Song of Deborah, 
were, already in the time of the Talmud, written in a peculiar 
stichometrical form. The three poetical books—Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job—also appear to have been arranged in 
hemistichs in early times.? 

(4.) The Pentateuch was divided into paragraphs or sec- 
tions (MywnrD), which were either “open” (mym75), or 
“closed” (MysinD), and at a later period were marked by 
the Massorites with the initials of these letters? The open 
sections commenced a new line; the closed sections were 
— by only a small space. These intervals, whether 
arge or small, were denominated Mypop.* The Talmud 
(Berachoth, 12 6) describes these sections as being of ancient 


date,© and they are frequently mentioned in the Mishna.° 
Shabbath, 103 b, prescribes that the distinction between the 





1 Thus 














This is called MIN 923 Sy Azar) 13°95 933 Sy MW. See Jer. Megillah, iii. 
7, and cf. Soferim, ch. xii. prope finem. 

2 See Sofcrim, ch, xiii. 1, and Jerome, Preface to Isaiah. 

3 When a section commenced any of the 54 Pericopes, it was marked with 
three such letters. 

4 Sifra, i, § 9. 

6 13°PDB 32939 Nevo ApoST nwrD do. 

6 Bikurim, iii., § 6, Joma, iii., § 10, Taanith, iv. § 3, Sotah, vii., §§ 2 and 8, ete. 
—The Parasha was not necessarily co-extensive with an open or closed section. 
At times the word was used in a less definite manner to denote any passage 
treating of a specific subject, and such is the only sense in which it occurs in 
the Mishna, which knows nothing of “open” or “closed” Parshioth (Geiger, in 
Jiid, Zeitschr.,x., p. 197). The term was likewise applied in this wider sense 
to the Nebiim (Megillah, 24 a), and even the separate Psalms are so designated 
(Berachoth, 9 b, 10 a).—These divisions appear in our printed Bibles, but 
they are only marked with 5 and D for the Pentateuch. Delitzsch and Baer have 
however introduced these marks into their texts of the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha. (See, in this connection, Ginsburg’s Preface to the 3rd volume of his 
Massorah.)—Down to the fifteenth century, the Parasha was the only means 
of reference used by Jewish writers in citing Scriptural quotations. 
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“open” and “closed” paragraphs is to be strictly preserved. 
The object of this paragraphing was obvious. As the Sifra 
states, it was to give the reader pause to reflect on the con- 
tents of a passage. At the same time, it was connected with 
the ancient institution, which tradition traced back to Ezra 
(and even Moses), of reading the Law in public.’ 

The usual distinction drawn between “open ” and “closed ” 
sections is that the “open” sections are chief divisions, and 
the “closed” sections sub-divisions. But this is not the entire 
difference. It will often be found that the “ open ” sections 
are passages appointed to be read on particular occasions, 
or comprise various important groups of laws, or are passages 
which have an elevating and pleasing effect on the reader. 
Passages, on the contrary, which produce a displeasing effect, 
or which treat of unpopular persons or places, are “ closed.” 
Thus the story of the death of Aaron’s sons and the account 
of the death of Moses are “closed” sections. The passages 
in Jacob's blessing, which refer to the sons of the handmaids, 
are “closed,” the rest being “ open.”? 

These Mywny should be distinguished from the 54 Weekly 
Pericopes of the same name into which the Pentateuch has 
been divided by the Synagogue since ancient times. Some- 
times the latter are called M70, the term Mywr being 
reserved for their sub-division into seven smaller sections. 
Both should be differentiated again from the mn 0 into 
which the Scriptures were divided by the earlier Massorites, 
and which are tabulated at the commencement of Jacob ben 
Chajim’s Rabbinic Bible. This division is younger than that 
into MyMND and Ayan», and is therefore not preserved 
in our Synagogue scrolls. Still its comparative antiquity is 
attested by the correspondence which obtains between it and 
the arrangement of chapters in the Midrash Rabba, parts of 
which are as early as the sixth century. Approximately 
speaking, the Sedarim may be regarded as the Massoretic 
anticipation of the Christian division into chapters,? which 
dates from the thirteenth century, and was first adopted by 
Jews in the concordance of R. Isaac Nathan (c. 1400). But they 
appear to have had an ulterior significance. It is generally 
supposed that the 154 Sedarim, into which the Pentateuch 
was divided were connected with the Triennial Cycle of the 





1 Jer, Megiliah, iv., § 1. 

* Not entirely ; the blessing of Joseph isa “closed” section (see Miiller, 
op. cit., p. 29).—The theory of Dr. Hochstiidter (Ben Chananya, 1865, Nos. 39 
and 40) that 5 indicates that the narrative has been taken from more ancient 
sources, and D achange of subject, is also worthy of attention. 

* Derenbourg, Journal Asiatique, 1870, ii., p. 529; Baer, Genesis, p. 92. 
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Reading of the Law which prevailed in Palestine! And as 
regards the Sedarim of the Prophets and Hagiographa, Dr. 
Hochstiidter’s theory (loc. cit., pp. 703-4), that they were 
framed to furnish Haphtorahs for the Triennial Cycle is, 
perhaps, the best that has hitherto been advanced.’ 

(5.) The grouping of the Biblical books only partially corre- 
sponded to the later Massoretic arrangement. The Bible was 
divided,? as now, into Torah, Nebiim,t and Chetubim., The 
Chetubim, again, were divided into mywWHN /> and ox27N~N />.° 
A portion of them were also divided into oy9172 ’>‘2 (Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job), and o»3up ‘D3 (Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamen- 
tations). As has been shown by Strack,’ the current opinion 
that Ruth and Lamentations were originally included in the 
Prophets is without foundation. 

Both Talmud and Massorah recognised only 24 books of 
Seripture,® reckoning one book of Samuel, one of Kings, and 
one of Chronicles ; Ezra and Nehemiah as a single book, and 
the Twelve Minor Prophets as one. The view of some of the 
Rabbins, that the Pentateuch consists of seven books, has 
already been referred to.’ 





1 Derenbourg, loc. cit.; Friedmann, Beth Talmud, iii., p. 6 sg. ; Rapoport in 


Polak’s Dp min, pp. 11-20; A. Epstein, Beitrdge zur jiidischen Alter- 
thumskunde, p. 57 sq.; Ginsburg’s Massorah, vol. ii., p. 463 a, No. 369; Dic 
Midraschim zum Pentateuch u. der dreijihrige paliéstinensiche Cyklus, by Dr. 
J. Theodor in Frankel—Graetz’s Vonatsschrift, 1885-6 ; and other authorities 
quoted by S. Schechter, in Jewish Chronicle, January 13th, 1888, p. 6. 

? Mention should also be made of J. Briill’s opinion (Beth Talmud, i., pp. 
108-110) that the Sedarim were readings into which the entire Bible (with the 


exceptioén of some of the mdi Wion) was divided for daily study. Brill 
thinks that the expression N17°D P*DD (Shabbath, 116 b, 152 a, Yuma, 87 a, etc.), 
“concluding the reading,” has reference to these Scdarim. 

3 See Prologue to Sirach. 

* The Massorites termed the Prophets nnodwx—« completion ” (Graetz, 
Geschichte, v., Note 23 I1.), ‘tradition ” (D. Oppenheim, Jiid. Zeitschr., xi., p. 
85)—dividing them into NNTP /N and NNN “BW. 

5 Kidushin, 49 a, speaks of 2103) 'N933 NNN, whence the later Massore- 
tic formula J/I/N. 

6 Sota, 7b. 

7 Art. Kanon des A, T., in Herzog, 2nd ed. 

8 Taanith, 8 a, etc. 

® As at present divided, the Bible consists of 39 books. The separation of 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Ezra-Nehemiah into two books each is of 
Christian origin (see Elias Levita’s Introduction to his Book of Remem- 
brance, printex by Frensdorff in Frankel-Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 1863, pp. 96- 
108). The enumeration of 22 books by Josephus and writers of the Alexan- 
drian school is due to their reckoning Ruth and Judges as one book, and 
including Jeremiah’s Lamentations with his Prophecies. On the other hand, 
Epiphanius’ list of 27 books results from separating the two books of Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles. amid. Rab., ch. xviii., reckons 35 books. This 
computation is made up as follows: Eleven Minor Prophets, Jonah, which 
is regarded as a separate book, and the remaining 23 books. 
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The succession of books set forth in the Talmud (Bada 
Bathra, 146) is, for the Prophets: Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Twelve Minor 
Prophets; and for the Hagiographa: Ruth, Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Daniel, 
Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles. Our Massoretic Bibles, how- 
ever, adopt this order: the Earlier Prophets, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Minor Prophets (designated 
7D°), Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Five Scrolls (in the order 
in which they are read in the course of the year), 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles. The Spanish codices 
usually follow the Massoretic arrangement, but the German 
and French agree with the Talmud. 

(6.) Were the Scriptures provided with a written system of 
vowel-points and accents? In the present day, scarcely any 
one questions the post-Talmudic origin of these signs ; but in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, this was a keenly 
debated question, and “the battle of the points,” as it has 
been called, engaged some of the most eminent scholars on 
one side or the other. 

One of the first to enunciate the theory of their late origin 
was Elias Levita? in his Massoreth Hamassoreth (third intro- 
duction). He showed that the current notion that Ezra was 


the inventor of these signs rested on a false interpretation of 
the expression DYAYH Prod in Nedarim, 37 6, etc., which signi- 





! Elias Levita, Third Introduction to Massoreth Hamassorecth. In some 
codices the books of Chronicles are placed at the head of the Hagiographa. 
Strack has discovered among the Tschufut-Kalé collection of Massoretic MSS. 
a passage in a Massoretic compendium, entitled Adath Debarim (fol. 33 b), 


which throws valuable light on this point. It is as follows :—J>°w" ys 
,ays ,mban ,o 37 , opdn 8” pony pvainaA nnn > onda 
Soot, wyNwNN(—Esther) ,» Mp ,ndoap ,orven we ,nn , vp 
pPpna mt yrdna ayo PIN (=Babylon) WIN) * UY (=Ezra-Nehemiah) 
PwWNID Senna ANY *IBOA NAAN WN NY OFS (—Chronicles) DY ON¥pPd 
Ss yaw yyy, moNA 2 Ww ODT IAD WDD rx ADA Ads 3D 
andy “yaw PIN jd YPN BD (see Strack’s article in Zeitschr. f. Luth 
Theolog., 1875.). For various points connected with the Canon, consult Strack's 
art. Aanon, loc, cit., and Fiirst, Der Kanon des alten Testaments nach den 
Ueberlicferungen in Talmud u, Midrasch. 

? He had been preceded on this point (1) by Mar Natronai II. (c. 860 c.£.), 


who, when asked whether a Sepher Torah might be punctuated, answered 
that the Law was not given to Moses pointed, but the Chachamim invented 


the points as signs—}"D> WIS BWMINA (quoted by Luzzatto from the 
Machsor Vitry in Kerem Chemed, iii., p. 200); (2) by the author of the Khosari 
(iii., 31—see Rapoport, Erech Millin, s.v. O8); and (3) by Ibn Ezra, in his 
NiNS DD (Elias Levita, Mas. Ham., ed. Ginsburg, p. 45). 
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fies “elocutionary pauses,” “traditional cadences,” and not a 
written accentuation.' 

Elias Levita’s theory produced little less than consternation 
in theological circles. It was considered necessary, in the 
interest of the current views of Biblical inspiration, to prove 
that the vowels and accents were as old as the text itself. 
Indeed, Karaite writers had striven to push their origin back 
either to Adam in Paradise or to Sinai; and even Rabbinical 
Jews generally attributed their introduction to Ezra. In the 
circle of his coreligionists, Levita’s arguments were opposed 
by Azariah de Rossi (Meor Enayim, iii., ch. 59). But, as may 
be supposed, the question excited far wider interest among 
Christian scholars, and particularly divines of the Protestant 
Church.? Levita’s most renowned opponent was the elder 
Buxtorf, who traversed the arguments of the Massoreth 
Hamassoreth in his Tiberias.’ 

Buxtorf’s work gave rise to a more learned treatise on the 
other side by Ludovicus Cappellus, entitled The Mystery of 
the Points Unveiled. Cappellus’ work was answered by Buxtorf 
the younger, in his treatise on the Origin and Antiquity of the 
Vowels, and this produced a counter-reply from Cappellus. 
Into the further history of the discussion there is no necessity 
to enter. 

From the post-Talmudic date assigned to the vowels and 
accents, it would follow that, during the age of the Talmud, 
the labours of the Massorites were confined to the accumula- 
tion of verbal traditions. Except that here and there a 





1 Some faulty editions of the Talmud appear to have read in the correspond- 


ing passage, Megillah, 3 a, WPI At Sow Dw (see Bachja on Gen. xxiii. 3). 
Nedarim, 37 a, speaks of D'DYO Pid'D ID, the fee paid to teachers for giving 
oral instruction in the melody or cadences. 

2 To Rabbinical Jews and Roman Catholics the vowel controversy was 
of less importance, because both of these parties could appeal to tradition as 
an inspired authority. 

3 The most important argument of Buxtorf (op. cit., ch. 9) was that the 
Massorites noted anomalies in the vocalization and accentuation. If they had 
themselves introduced the system, argued Buxtorf, instead of recording these 
anomalies, they would have abolished them. This argument is fallacious. 
Levita nowhere implies that the Massorites invented the pronunciation it- 
self. He merely asserts that they devised the graphic signs by which 
the traditional pronunciation was fixed and preserved. The anomalies they 
commented upon were obviously not anomalies in their own system, but 
such as were presented by tradition. 

4 Tractatus de Punctorum, vocalium et accentuum in libris Vet. Test. Hebraicis 
origine, antiquitate et auctoritate. 

® See Dr. P. G. Schneidermann’s Die Controversic des Ludovicus Cappellus 
mit den Burtorfen iiber das Alter des hebr. Punctation, Leipzig, 1879 ; Gins- 
burg’s Introduction to the Mas. Ham. of E. Levita; and for the literature 
of the subject, De Wette, Lehrbuch d. historisch-kritischen Einleitung, etc., 
ed. Schrader, 1869, § 123, p. 214. 
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few private collections of scholia may have been compiled to 
assist the memory,' the notes and variants were not as yet 
formally collected and reduced to writing. No doubt the 
Rabbinical maxim that “things taught by oral tradition may 
not be written down ” (Gitlin, 60 b) would be held to apply to 
all appendages to the consonantal text of Scripture, except- 
ing, of course, pre-Talmudic marks like the “ extraordinary 
points,” and the inverted Nuns. 


Il. 


Let us now turn our attention to the post-Talmudical 
treatise Soferim, the contents of which have an important 
bearing on our subject. Like the other post-Talmudical 
treatises, it is a Palestinian work, and based principally on 
decisions contained in the Jerusalem Talmud. It consists of 
three parts. The first five chapters are a slightly amplified 
reproduction of the earlier Massecheth Sefer Torah. lt isa 
compendium of rules to be observed by scribes in the pre- 
paration and writing of Scriptural scrolls. The third part, 
commencing at chapter x., principally treats of ritualistic 
matters.? With neither of these divisions are we much con- 
cerned. Our interest in the book principally centres in its 
middle section—chs. vi.-ix—which is purely Massoretic. 
While Miiller and other authorities are disposed to assign to 
Soferim as late a date as the first half of the ninth century, 
this Massoretie portion appears to belong to an earlier period 
—let us say, with Graetz, the sixth or seventh century.’ 
Hence, a comparison of this middle section with the Masso- 
retic references in the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud 
which have already been described, will enable us to see to 
what extent the Massoretic system had been developed 
during the century or hundred and fifty years immediately 
following on the close of the Talmud. 

The lists of Keri and Chetib have been systematically en- 
larged (chs. vi. 5 sq., vii. and ix. 8). The Keri and Chetib of 
s> and % in the Torah is separated from that of the Prophets 
and Hagiographa.* The Massoretic expression }7DY9T1 occurs 





Like the marginal glosses of R. Meir, already referred to. 

* Parts, however, of chs, xii. and xiii. are cognate in subject to the first 
five chapters. 

% Loc, cit. and Monatsschr., 1881, p. 363. 

* Although Mas. Soferim furnishes lengthy lists of Avri and Chetih, with 
the exception of vi., § 5, no statistics (which form such a prominent feature 
in the later Massorah) are given. 
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for the first time in Massoretic literature (vii. § 1, etce.). A 
critical comparison has been instituted (ch. viii.) between 
parallel passages in Scripture: Psalm xviii. and 2 Samuel 
xxii. ; 2 Kings. xviii. 13 to xx. 21 and Isaiah xxxvi.-xxxix. 
Rules are now given, for the first time, as to the unusual 
form in which certain letters and words are to be written of 
which the Talmud had taken special note (ch. ix.). Thus the 
) of 7973, the middle letter of the Pentateuch, must be 
elongated, and the two middle words of the Pentateuch 
wat wt must respectively end and begin a line. The 
middle verse of the Pentateuch is not, as in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Lev. xiii. 33, but Lev. viii. 15, 19, or 23,) and to 
mark this the m of wr must be enlarged.? Other majus- 
cule, such as the 5* of n>"ows) (Deut. xxix. 27), and the » of 
51 (Numb. xiv. 17) are instituted. The letters of mywsn73, 
of .7ms"""ynw, and of the last word of the Pentateuch® 
(Ssmw>) are to be enlarged,’ the verse IMN""YHwW occupying a 
whole line. The» of ‘mw (Deut. xxxii. 18) is to be minus- 
cular. Numb. x. 35 and 36 are to be written as a separate 
section, “ because they form a separate book, and some say 
because they are misplaced ” (vi, § 1). The stichometrical 
form in which the Scriptural songs are to be arranged is 
described in the third part (xii., § 8-xiii., § 3) in fuller detail 
than it had been in the Talmud (Jer. Megillah, iii., § 7, Bab. 
Megillah, 16). 

Shortly after the close of the Talmud the interpunction of 
verses was introduced. Both Soferim and Sefer Torah rule 
that a scroll so marked may not be used in public worship.’ 
The oldest accent was doubtless that which signified the close 
of a period—the Sof Pasuk ; and the next oldest the Ethnach. 
Whether these two accents are mentioned by name in 





’ Soferim does not indicate which of these three verses is meant. 
? 1 being the initial of °¥M. The direction of the Massorah Magna is that 
the three DM's in Leviticus ch. viii. shall be variously accented— 


nbwhy axmbn SOMINN NIMIN YI NOW Noyodr pnw). Geiger 
(Jiid. Zeitschr. iii., p. 94) appeals to this fact as a proof that the accents 
could not have been invented when Mas. Soferim was written. Had they 
been in existence, there would have been no necessity, he thinks, to pre- 
scribe that ON") should have been written with a large MN. 


> For an ingenious explanation of this large 5, and of the small ° of WN, 


see Geiger, op. cit., pp. 93 and 94. 

4 The 3 is to be provided with four }*1N. 

5 Thus the beginning, middle, and end of the Pentateuch are to be distin- 
guished by the calligraphist. 

6 Of. the Massorah Magna on Gen. i. 

792 NIP IW BW OQPIDD WN WDIWIW) DAY IHD (Soferim iii. § 7; 
Sefer Torah, iii., § 4). 
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Soferim is a question upon which authorities are not 
agreed.! 

We may assume that as soon as the Talmud was closed and 
written down, at the commencement of the sixth century, 
increased attention began to be given to Scriptural and gram- 
matical studies. In Palestine, indeed, such studies had for 
some time been supplanting Talmudical learning, which 
found a more favoured home in the academies of Babylon. 
But even from Babylon philological interests were not ex- 
cluded. Down to the middle of the seventh century the 
most intimate relations subsisted between the Saboraim and 
the Nestorian Syrians, whose schools in the neighbourhood of 
the Tigris and Euphrates were in close proximity to the seats 
of learning of the Babylonian Jews. The Nestorians gave 
considerable attention to grammatical science, and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that these studies spread to the schools 
of the Saboraim.2. And when, in the latter half of the 
seventh century, the Jews lost their interest in Syrian culture 
in consequence of the Mahommedan conquests in Irak, the ten- 
dency which had previously been fostered by contact with 
the Syrians was maintained and strengthened by contact 
with the Arabs—partly by the example of the diligent care 
with which the Arabic language was cultivated, and partly 
by the controversies into which Jews were drawn with the 
followers of Mahomet, wlio insisted that they had discovered 
references to their prophet in the Jewish Scriptures. 

One important outcome of this newly awakened interest in 
Scriptural studies was the vocalisation of the consonantal 
text, and the invention of diacritical marks for the doubling 
of letters and hardening of aspirates. And as a further aid to 
the understanding of Scripture, the accent-signs, whereby the 
current mode of intonation was fixed, came into use at about 
the same time, or not long afterwards. 

Of course neither system of graphic signs could have been 





1 For different views on this question and the related one, whether 
Soferim implies the existence of a graphic vowel and accent-system, see 
Miiller, op. cit., p.172; Fuerst, G.d.k., p. 20; Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr. iii., 
p. 94; Weiss, PUNT NI WT iv., p. 249; Rapoport, Aruch, s. v., ON; 
Derenbourg, Ievue Critique, 1879, p. 445 ; and Wickes, D'5D N’5 yd, p. 7. 
These questions principally turn on the correct reading of Soferim, xiii., § 1. 
According to some recensions the passage runs: NINNDSO2 (jP ND) jas Ww 
102 NVNINIA, “the Scribe shall enclose the hemistichs of the poetical 
sections with open spaces and letters belonging to the contiguous hemistichs 
(custodes linearum).” But of seven MSS. which Dr. Ginsburg has hitherto 
collated for his forthcoming edition of Mas. Soferim, five read NINDS 
PIDS 410) NNYNINNI, “ with open spaces at the Hthnachs and Sof Pasuks.” 

2 Graetz, Monatsschr., 1881, p. 399. 
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introduced at a single stroke. They had to make their way 
gradually and tentatively. It is most likely, as Derenbourg 
supposes,!' that they were first employed in the instruction of 
young children; and if this was so, we can understand how 
for a long while the higher academies would take no notice of 
the invention, so that its origin soon became shrouded in 
obscurity. 

Even in the elementary schools only a few signs would be 
introduced at first, and like the earliest Syrian Sti"), they 
would be of a “ diacritical” character, i.e.,employed to dis- 
tinguish homonymous forms. Such, as Graetz has shown 
(Monatsschr., 1881, p. 348, sq.), must have been the original 
significance of the terms S»y5s and ynbs which the early 
Massorites employed to denote differences of vocalisation. 

One of these diacritical marks was the Dagesh, the inven- 
tion of which appears to have been anterior to that of the 
vowel points proper,’ for which it partially served as a sub- 
stitute. This vicarious function it performed whenever, ¢.g., 
it was employed to distinguish a status absolutus from a status 
constructus,> or a Sheva quiescens from a Sheva mobile,* or when 
it was used to supply the place of one of the matres lectionis.° 

But such diacritical points would soon be found to be in- 
sufficient for teaching purposes, and in course of time they 


would be developed into a complete system of graphical nota- 
tion. This was doubtless the origin of our present vowel- 
signs, an examination of which will show that with the 
exception of Patach, they are all formed from various 
arrangements of points—even Kamez being simply a Patach 
superimposed upon a dot.® <A consideration of the Hebrew 





1 Revue Critique, Jan, 21, 1879, p. 455, sq.; Berliner’s Magazin, 1876 ; Zur 
Geschichte der hebrdischen Punktation, Cf. Graetz Gesch., v., p. 154 ; Weiss, 
loc. cit. 

? There is a reference to the Dagesh of N¥1N xb without the sign being 
named in the Pesikta LRabathi (commencement of the 6th chapter on the 


Decalogue), where it is explained as MYINN x5.—Steinschneider, op. eit., 
§ 16, note 23. Again, the Scfer Jezira (Sth century), which, while treating 
of the mystic import of the letters of the alphabet, nevertheless makes no 
mention of vowel-points, explicitly refers to the two-fold pronunciation 


(with or without Dagesh) of the letters ,7,5,3,7,3,3—1'33 mi>ip> yaw 


mw MwVlA NAN M/S Civ., 1). 

3 As f1N3t from j)731t.—Pinsker, Vinleitung in das Babylonisch-Hebriische 
Punktationssystem, p. xiii.; Cf. J. D. Michaelis, Orient-Dibliotheh, iv., 235. 

4 Whence the frequent Massoretic use of Dagesh in the significance of 
Sheva quiescens, and Raphé in that of Sheva mobile. See Mas. Mag. on Ps. 
lxii. 9; and Mas. Fin. 8. v., Wy. 

5 Graetz, Monatsschr., 1887, p. 441, sq. 

® See Derenbourg in Journal Asiatique, 1870, ii., p. 303, and cf. Graetz, 
Monatsschr., 1881, p. 403. 

R 
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term for “ vowel,” rnp [Syr. stp], which literally signifies 
“a point,” leads us to the same conclusion. Hence, the 
elaborate theory of Derenbourg (Joc. cit.), which strangely 
assumes that most of the vowels are formed from letters, as in 
the so-called Babylonian punctuation,’ and in the same way 
as in Arabic, Dhamma, Fatha, and Kesré are graphic develop- 
ments respectively of Waw, Eliph, and Ja, has by no means 
commended itself to scholars. 

It has already been incidentally suggested that the in- 
troduction of a graphic system of vowel-signs was due, 
principally, if not entirely, to the influence of the Syrians. 
The reasons for this view must now be given somewhat in 
detail.? 

We know, from the early period to which Syrian MSS. go 
back, that diacritical points were employed in Syriac long 
before the introduction of vowel-signs proper. The upper 
and lower point by which Dolath and Rish were distinguished 
from each other has been shown to date from at least the 
second century c.E2 And before the sixth century these 
points were largely used for distinguishing homonymous 
words and forms.* In particular they served to distinguish 
strong vowels (0, 4) from weak ones (i, €), being written above 
the word in the former case, and below it in the latter,’ as 
the following table of equivalents will show :— 


72 — y Interrog. pron. 72— 79 “from.” 
NTS — NTS ” ” NTS — NTS “hand.” 

rib — WD “‘to her.” m— md “tohim.” 
nmaiy — Nmw “ year.” Nmaw — NOW “sleep.” 


This explains why in Massoretic language 4»yo (Syr. 
Sy> 34) is used for Patach and Kamez, while yr>m (Syr. 
mind 7%) denotes Chirik or Sheva. 





! Pinsker, Hinleitung, p. 8. 

2? The two chief authorities on the Syrian punctuation, etc., are L’Abbé 
Martin: Histoire de la Ponctuation ou dela Massore chez les Syriens (Journal 
Asiatique, March, 1875), Jacques d’Edesse et les voyelles Syriennes (1bid., 
1867, I.), La Massore chez les Syriens (Ibid., November, 1869) ; and Ewald: 
Ueber das syrische Punktations-system in the Abhandlungen cur orientalischen 
und biblischen Literatur, also in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, 1837, pp. 205-212, 1839, pp. 109-124. 

? La Massore chez les Syriens, p. 101, note. 

* The codex Brit. Mus. Addend., 12,150, written at Edessa, as early as the 
year 411 C.£., exhibits a partial punctuation of this character; so also does 
Ad, 14,425, written at Amid in Diarbekr, in 464 ¢.E., the earliest dated MS. 
of an entire book of Scripture. 

® Ewald, Abhandlungen, p. 61, sq. 
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In the fifth century, the Syrians split up into two divisions 
—the Nestorian schismatics or Orientals, having their chief 
seats of learning at Nisibis and various cities on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and the Western Syrians, known as Jacobites 
or Monophysites, having schools at Edessa and Antioch and 
in Armenia. When the Syriac diacritical points grew too 
numerous and complex to be of service, they were abandoned 
in favour of vowel-signs. Jacob, Bishop of Edessa, or his 
disciples, shortly after his death (710 C.E.), adopted the Greek 
letters for this purpose, but the Chaldzo-Nestorians estab- 
lished a system of vowel points. This system formed the basis of 
the Hebrew vocalisation, or, at the very least, suggested the idea 
of their use.’ Several facts tend to confirm this view. The 
Aramaic terminology of the vowels and accents? (see infra), 
the identity of the term for “ vowel” (773) in Hebrew and 
Syriac, the form and position of the Hebrew Zséré and Chirik 
as compared with that of the Syriac Rebozo and Chebozo, the 
o sound of Kames which prevailed in Babylon (see infra), and 
the double pronunciation of the letters 4,5,2,7,3,2—all point 
clearly enough to Syrian influence. Originally the letters 
MD22 were always sounded as aspirates, even at the com- 
mencement of a word, as may be inferred inter alia from the 
LXX.’s transliteration of Hebrew names. The hardening of 
aspirates took place in the latter half of the seventh century, 
under Syriac influence; Jacob of Edessa, having invented 
the Rukhokh or signs of aspiration of the letters 6,9, d, k,f, 
th, which consisted in points placed below them.’ 

In regard to the names of the vowel-signs, no more pro- 
bable explanation has been offered than that of Derenbourg 
(Zc. cit.). In this scholar’s opinion they were originally im- 
perative forms of Aramaic verbs, having arisen from the 
directions given to pupils who were learning to pronounce 
them. Thus, Patach and Kames signify respectively “ open” 
and “close” the mouth. TZséré imports “open wide” the 





' The view which Graetz sets forth in his Die Anfinge der Vocalzeichen im 
Hebriischen (Monatsschr., 1881), that the Hebrew punctuation may have 
been introduced before, and eeneny of, the Syrian is based on the 
assumption—since disproved by Wickes (see infra)—that the so-called Baby- 
lonian punctuation was introduced earlier than the so-called Palestinian, 
and was adopted throughout the East. And, inasmuch as the Babylonian 
punctuation was developed from letters, it is clear that this could not have 
been based on the Chaldzo-Nestorian system of points. But when it is seen 
that the Palestinian system was the earlier, and not confined to the West, 
there is nothing to militate against the theory of its having been modelled 
upon the punctuation system of the Eastern Syrians, 

* Derenbourg (loc. cit.) ; Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., x., p. 20; 7. d. MU. G., vol. 
27 (1878), p. 148. 

3 Graetz, Monatsschr., 1887, p. 428. 

R 2 
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mouth [Aram. N78 “to tear open”). Segol = “make (the 
mouth) round” [520 (Heb. Say) “to be round”). Chirik is 
from 7mm “to gnash the teeth.” Cholem = “ to press the lips 
together.” Shurek is the Hebrew and Aramaic jmw “ to hiss” 
or “ whistle ”—the sound produced when the lips are placed 
in a position to pronounce this vowel. 

It is generally believed that the vowel-signs were intro- 
duced at Tiberias, being the invention of the M™24 ‘»>N 
or Massorites of Tiberias, about whom we shall have much to 
say later on. But there are strong reasons for assuming that 
they emanated from Babylon rather than Palestine. (1.) The 
condition of the Palestinian Jews, under the Byzantine 
emperors was too harassed and depressed to render it likely 
that they could have invented and diffused such a system,? 
(2.) The derivation of the term Hames, just given, is only 
applicable to the 0, or German sound of Kamez; and this 
was the pronunciation which (under the influence of the 
Syrian Sekofo) prevailed in Babylon. In Palestine, on the 
contrary, as among the Sephardic Jews of the present day, 
the Kamez was always pronounced like Patach? (3.) The 
authorities of Tiberias are known to have classified the letter 
- with the MpD722,3 and it has been mentioned that the 
Sefer Jezira—a Palestinian work—does the same. Jewish 
grammarians, however, do not treat 7 under this category, 
from which it would appear that the system of punctuation 
on which our grammars are based has not emanated from 
Tiberias, or any portion of Palestine.‘ 

Like the vowels, the accents (oY=yH) helped to fix the 
sense of the unpointed text, the vowel points indicating the 
meaning of individual words, and the accents showing their 
syntactical relation to each other. This relation had been 
expressed from the earliest times by a kind of modulation or 
cantillation, which was employed both in the school and the 
synagogue, whenever the Scriptures were recited. The re- 





' Graetz, Monatsschr., 1881, pp. 400, 401: This argument partially anti- 
cipates what has to be said later on as to the period of the introduction of 
the vowel and accent system. 

? Ibid., 1887, p. 429. 

3 Ibn Gannach in ADP WDD, end of “2 AWw—D II [3 DI wn 
Dyn bs pwda OAS OF 9D AID WIS ONPNIA OMNND. This 
double pronunciation of 1 which prevailed in Palestine-appears to have 
been due to the influence of the spiritus asper and lenis of the Greek p: 
Geiger in Jiid. Zitschr., x., p. 21. 

_ * Luzzatto (Dialogues, pp. \103 and 107, and Proleqgomena, p. 13, q.), who 
is of opinion that the vowel signs were the invention of the Babylonian 
*NNID 73%. 
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ferences to cantillation in the Talmud’ prove that the custom 
is at least as old as the commencement of the second century. 
When, however, written signs were introduced, they served 
the additional-purpose of marking by their position the tone- 
syllable of each word,—whence the name “accents,” by which 
they are at present known. The origin of the accent system 
is too abstruse a subject to be treated here. In addition to 
the works of Wickes and other writers in this department, 
the reader who is interested in the inquiry may be referred 
to a suggestive article of Graetz (who here, as on so many 
other questions of Massoretic history, has done thankworthy 
pioneer work), entitled Ursprung der Accentzeichen im Hebrai- 
schen (Monatsschr., 1882). Suftlice it to say that in the Hebrew 
accents, as in the vocalisation, we can trace the influence 
of the Syrian grammarians, who, as early as the fourth cen- 
tury, had commenced to elaborate a system of interpunctua- 
tion, which they completed about the commencement of the 
seventh century. As among the Hebrews, the Syrian accen- 
tuation was used for the purpose of regulating the rhythmical 
declamation of the Scriptures.’ 

As to the age of the introduction of punctuation signs, 
very various views have been held by different scholars. 
However, the consensus of learned opinion is in favour of 


assigning it to the seventh century and to the former 
rather than the latter half of it. By this time, as we have 
seen, the Syrians had developed their systems of vocalisation 
and punctuation, and the Syrian and Greek Churches had 
perfected a method of musical notation. The greater com- 





1 See Wickes’ Introduction to his DIED N’3 YOyd. 

2 Ewald, Abhandlungen, pp. 103-156; and Zitschr. f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenlandes (loc, cit.) ; Martin, Histoire de la Ponctuation ou de la Massore 
chez les Syriens (pp. 181-2).—It is possible that the influence of the Syrians 
is likewise to be traced in other departments of the written Massorah. In 
the seventh and following centuries, the Nestorians and Jacobites pro- 
duced a work which was strikingly analogous in several respects to that 
of the Jewish Massorites, and which was denominated “ Mashlemonutho” 


( = Aramaic xnpdyx « tradition,”"—the Hebrew 71D), The principal 
centre of learning where these studies were cultivated was Karkaph, a town 
near Bagdad, which may not inaptly be styled the Syrian “Tiberias.” Like 
the Hebrews, the Syrians also noted differences of reading between the 
Orientals and Occidentals. (See Martin, Yradition Karkaphienne ow la 
Massore chez les Syriens (Journal Asiatique, 1869, II.), Among the Nestorian 
Syrians, Joseph of Chuzai (sixth century), the first Syriac grammarian, and 
the inventor of some of the signs of interpunction, compiled an alphabetical 
list of homonyms (Art. “Syriac Literature” in Hncyc. Brit., 9th ed., p. 
$36 b), and this may well have suggested to later Jewish Massorites the idea 
of framing similar lists. The numerical Massorah of the Syrians likewise 


presents an analogy to that of the Hebrews. See Ewald, Abhandlungen, 


p. 57; Wiseman, Hore Syriace, p. 213. : o RA RY OF > me 
TF Ie Late < ‘% 
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plexity of the Hebrew system, as compared with the Syrian, 
shows that the Hebrew was the later development of the 
two. Other considerations for fixing the date are: (1.) The 
Hebrew punctuation, being based on the Syrian, must have 
been introduced and partially developed before the influence 
of the Arabians began to dominate Jewish letters, and there- 
fore hardly later than the first half of the seventh century.! 
(2.) Several facts point to the punctuation-system having been 
highly developed in the age of Asher the Elder, the founder 
of the famous Massoretic family of that name; and he lived 
in the second half of the eighth century.’ (3.) Aaron ben Asher, 
who may be supposed to give his father’s views, erroneously 
assigns the invention to the Men of the Great Synagogue (Dik- 
duké Hateamim, ed. Baer and Strack, § 16, etc.), so that by the 
end of the ninth century the signs must have been old enough 
for their origin to have been forgotten? (4.) The well-known 
answer of Mar Natronai II. (Gaon, 859-869) to the question 
whether a Sepher Torah might be punctuated, favours the 
same view. He replied that this would not be permitted, 
because the Law was not given to Moses punctuated, but 
the Chachamim invented the points as signs. The origin of the 
punctuation was evidently shrouded in obscurity towards the 
end of the ninth century. (5.) Nissi ben Noach (c.E. 840), 
and Mar Zemach ben Chajim (Gaon, 889-896) refer to the 
numerous differences which obtain between the Eastern and 
Western systems of punctuation. A considerable time must 
have elapsed since the introduction of written signs before 
these differences could have grown up.‘ (6.) The written 
vocalisation must have been invented by the middle of the 
eighth century, when Karaism arose; for Anan’s prin- 
ciple, “Search diligently the Scriptures,” would have been 
almost an unmeaning formula, had not a system of punctua- 
tion to aid the understanding of Holy Writ been already in 
existence.® The last—and by no means the least important— 
consideration is this: that the St. Petersburg codex,’ which 
was finished in the year 916, exhibits a perfect system of 
vowels and accents, together with a Massorah upon them. 
And it is obvious that some two or three centuries at least 
must have elapsed from the introduction of graphic signs 





’ Graetz (Joc. cit.) employs a converse argument, inferring the Syrian origin 
of the punctuation from the date. The question of origin being the less 
doubtful of the two, it seems to me that Graetz’s reasoning should be 
reversed. 

? See Strack in Theol. Stud. u. Kritik., p. 746. 3 Wickes, op. cit., p. 5. 

* Tbid., p. 6. 5 Graetz, Monatsschr., 1881, p. 862. 6 See infra. 
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before they could have become in their turn the basis of a 
written Massorah.' 

It, has been shown that the punctuation of the Scriptures 
emanated, in all probability, from the elementary schools, and 
likewise that the schoolmaster and the Massorite were often 
one and the same person ; from which it would follow that the 
vowel and accent signs were the invention of the Massorites. 
But even if this be not allowed, it is quite certain that a very 
short time would elapse before the new method would be 
taken up and elaborated by the Massorites and pressed by 
them into the service of the Massorah. For, as their materials 
gradually increased, it must have been found impossible for 
them to perfect their system without the aid of punctua- 
tion marks. As Weiss happily expresses it (op. cit., IV., 
p- 251), “ Vocalisation and accentuation are the two pillars on 
which the Massorah rests.” 

Were the vocalisation and accentuation of the.Scriptures 
constructed independently of tradition, as Masclef ? and others 
have asserted? No question can have a profounder interest 
for Jews than this. For if it be answered in the affirmative, 
then our current and so-called “ traditional ” exegesis is de- 
prived at a stroke of all authority and certainty. It was the 
fear that such might prove to be the case which induced 
the Buxtorfs and their party to exhaust their erudition 
in the endeavour to prove that the punctuation was con- 
nate with the consonantal text. However, there is every 
reason to suppose that the graphic signs invented by the Mas- 
sorites were employed for the sole purpose of fixing the tradi- 
tional vocalisation and punctuation. The Massoretic system 
doubtless reproduced, with as much exactitude as possible, 
the precise mode of pronunciation and cantillation which 
had been in force since time immemorial. The substantial 
agreement in regard to punctuation between the Babylo- 
nian and Palestinian schools, notwithstanding that they 
worked in independence of each other, is itself a proof that 
the system common to both was shaped on the lines of 





1 Derenbourg notes (Revue Critique, June 21, 1879, p. 455), that the 
Sefer Jezira (eighth century), although it treats of the letters of the alphabet, 
makes no mention of vowels, from which he would infer that they were not 
introduced before theeighthcentury. And Zunz calls attention (G@.V., p. 264) 
to the fact that, as late as the twelfth century the word M17P) in Canticles i. 
11 is not explained by the Midrash in loco to signify vowel points, but calli- 
graphic flourishes, But we must beware, as Wickes has shown (Joe, cit.), of 
pressing the argumentum e silentio too far. 

2 Grammatica Hebraica aliisque inventis Massorethicis libera. Seein par- 


ticular Vol. IL., ch. 8. 
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tradition.’ It was this fidelity to tradition which gave the 
Massorites their name. 

After the introduction of the vowel and accent signs, the 
development of the Massorah was chiefly carried on at 
Tiberias in Palestine, where alearned school of Biblical critics 
had flourished with some intermissions since the close of the 
first century.2 They were known as M20 *D5M or Ws 
maw “The (Wise) Men of Tiberias.” But the elaboration of 
the Massorah was not confined to Palestine. The students of 
the Babylonian academies pursued similar studies indepen- 
dently of their brethren in the West. In the same way as the 
Babylonian and Palestinian schools differed with regard to 
their ritual customs, marriage laws, and mode of reading the 
Law,’ and had separate chronologies, separate Talmuds, and 
separate Targumim, so likewise there grew up two distinct 
Massoretic schools—the school of *Namyy_or Occidentals, and 
that of *sm27%9 or Orientals. Gradually, however, tie-Bales- 
tinian school overshadowed her rival, and finally extinguished 
her. So complete, indeed, was this extinction, that the 
Massorah is often regarded as the exclusive production of the 
scholars of Tiberias. The differences between the two schools 
reach back to the third century. They relate to Keri and 
Chetib, Scriptio plena et defectiva, word division, additions, 
omissions and transpositions of letters and words; and a few 
of them concern vocalisation and accentuation* But they seldom 





' Even the conflicting traditions of various schools were at times merged 
by the Massorites in a kind of composite vocalisation, as i717 (Ps. vii. 6), 
combining two variant readings—)17 and 37", and 'JD37) (Ex. ix. 18), 
compounded of 77Di7 and Di, Asan example of two-fold accentuation 
(pointing to conflicting traditions of the schools) may be cited M38, 
which, as in Ps. cxvi., is accented both Milngel and Milrang. Pinsker, 
Hinleitung, pp. 12, 13, 156, 157. But see Delitzsch’s Commentary on the 
Psalms in loc. 

* Buxtorf, Tiberias, ch. iv., and Steinschneider, op. cit., § 16, note 27. 


* Seo Sew? prs 925 533 22 13 ovnw HdN, edited by Dr. J. Miller, 
Vienna, 1878. 

‘ The statement which has been current since the time of Elias Levita 
(Third introduction to Massoreth Hamassoreth), that these differences do not 
extend to vowels (or accents) is wrong. Not only do two of them relate to 
Mappik (Jer. vi. 6, AYP Or., A¥Y Oc.; Amos iii. 6, MWY Or., WY Oc.), 
—which may, however, be regarded as distinct from the vowels, and older— 
but others involve unmistakeable differences of vocalisation ; e.g., Zechariah, 
xiv. 5, where the Occidentals read DAD and the Orientals OAD, The 
well-known variation between 1312 and 439%) is another case in point. 
The Occidentals (like the current Hebrew) made no distinction between 
1D “from him” and 13 “from us”; but the Orientals did. They read 
#2121) (pronounced 43191) “ from him,” and 4319) “from us,” And the same 
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involve any appreciable alteration in the sense. They cover 
the entire Bible, including the Pentateuch, although Jacob ben 
Chajim’s list of 216 variations takes no note of the latter. 
The Eastern-readings generally agree with those followed 
in the Babylonian Talmud and Targums, while the Western 
readings as usually follow the corresponding Palestinian 
authorities.! 

The Biblical and Massoretic MSS. brought from Tschufut- 
Kalé in the Crimea some fifty years ago by the Karaite chief, 
Abraham Firkowitsch, and since deposited in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg,’ have attained a wide reputation in 
consequence of a few of their number being marked with a 
superlinear system of punctuation which before 1840 was 
scarcely known to scholars. It has been styled *wNM ‘IY 
aan 1Wp2—“The Assyrian” or “Babylonian punctuation,” 
in contradistinction to the current system of signs which is 
known as Ssmw’ YAN TI, 27206 Wo—“The Tiberian ” or 
“ Palestinian punctuation,” and identified with the Massoretic 
system of ‘NanyD. But Dr. Wickes has incontestably proved 
in his recent work on the Hebrew accents (ODD WD *DYY, 
1887), that this view, though held by all scholars who had pre- 
ceded him, is erroneous. Dr. Wickes establishes the conclusion 
that this superlinear method of punctuation lies altogether out- 
side the differences between Orientals and Occidentals, and 
that while it was an Oriental system, it was not the Oriental 





applied to the parallel form 13)°8. This fact explains the passage in Sota 


(35 a) : 13139 nde ND SPN by, “Read not ‘from us’ but ‘ from him.’” See 
Ibn Ezra on Ex.i.9; Pinsker, Hinleitung, pp. 2and104; Geiger in Kerem 
Chemed, ix., pp. 69-71. For an example of accentual variations, see gloss 
on Gen. xxxv. 22 in Ginsburg’s Massorah, i., p. 292a. Geiger (Urschrift, 
p. 236; and Z, d. M. G., vol. xxviii., p. 676) 4as noted one difference between 
Oriental MSS. and our textus receptus, which is of the deepest interest; 
while in the Prophets, the Palestinian Massorites have changed the archaic 
X11 into NF, in the feminine, the Orientals have left the epicene form.— 
Several of the deviations from the textus receptus in the LXX., and Jonathan 
on the Prophets, are to be traced to the Eastern readings, (Cf. Pinsker, op. 
cit., 124, with Weiss, op. cit., iv., pp. 253, 254.) 

' In our Bibles, both the Western readings and the Western Massorah are 
followed, (See Norzi on 2 Kings xviii. 29.) Now and again, however, Eastern 
readings and glosses of Eastern Massorites have found their way into our 
Western recensions. (Pinsker, op. cit., pp. 122-3.) 


* For an account of these MSS. see Harkavy and Strack’s Catalog der 
Hebrdischen Bibelhandschriften der Kaiserlichen Offentlichen Bibliotheh in 
St. Petersburg; Die Biblischen u. d. Massoretischen Handschriften zu 
Tschufut-kalé in der Krim, by Dr. Strack, in the Zeitschr. f. d. Lutherische 
Theologie, 1875; and Die Tschufutkaléschen Fragmente; Hine Studie zur 
- Geschichte der Masora, by Ad. Merx, in Verhandlungen des 5 internationalen 
Orientalistenkongresses. Part II., Sec. 1, pp. 188-225 (Berlin, 1882). 
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system.’ It was merely an attempt to simplify the older 
punctuation? Hence the current terms ‘92am ‘)p3 and 
SWNT TI2 are misnomers.? 

Before this paper is completed, it will be seen that 
Massoretic history is full of such theories—theories which at 
one time were currently adopted, and have since had to be 
abandoned in the light of recent research. It has been stated, e.g. 
by Graetz (Gesch. v., Note 23 IL.) and other writers, that the so- 
called Babylonian signs were invented by a certain Moses the 
Punctuator‘, in the sixth century, and the Palestinian by two 





1 The Babylonians had not a uniform system among themselves. The 
authorities at Sura differed from those at Nehardea, inter alia, as to the 


division into NINN and NWN, and as to whether nbn (Deut. xxxii. 6) was 


to be read "5 7 (Sura) or * bn (Nehardea).—Strack, Prolegomena, p. 40; 
Luth. Zeitschr., 1875, p. 609 ; Ginsburg, Massora, I., p. 611 b; De Rossi, Prole- 
gomena, § 35 ; Graetz, Monatsschr., 1871, p. 50; Mas. Mag., Nehemiah iii. 37. 

2 The prevalent opinion that the Babylonian system was earlier than the 
Tiberian is incorrect. See Strack, Zur Text Kritik des Jeschaiahs in the 
Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theol., 1877, p. 21. 

3 The following are some of the chief proofs of the non-identity of the 
Oriental system, and the superlinear vocalisation: (1.) The Orientals read 
339M) in Ezek. xxiii. 5; but the superlinear system has no Segol, (2.) Jewish 
authorities, when referring to the differences (pron) between the Orientals 
and Occidentals never make mention of a superlinear system of punctuation. 
(3.) The superlinear signs are often found in combination with the vowels 
and accents of the Palestinian readings (Wickes, op. cit., Appendix II.). 
—For the opinion that the superlinear system was invented by the Karaites, 
see Ewald, Jahrbuch, 1848, p. 161. The earliest authority who refers to the 
Babylonian readings is Nissi ben Noach (first half of ninth century): 


ays owsxd min nom opp piper mmwnr mips Abad 
(Pinsker, M2107) "OP, p. 41). The O°3"Sy DDYY in the Decalogue 


are supposed by Pinsker (op. cit., pp. %, md) and Fiirst (Geschichte d. 
Karderthums, pp. 15, 16) to be remnants of the superlinear system. But 
Geiger (Jiid. Zeitschr., x., pp. 24 and 25), with greater probability, connects 
the double accentuation of the Decalogue with the two-fold mode of dividing 
it into verses, which prevailed in ancient times.—For a further account of the 
superlinear punctuation and the differences between the Orientals and Occi- 
dentals, see Pinsker’s Hinleitung in das Babylonisch-Hebraische Punktation’s- 
system; Fuerst, G d. K.; Luzzatto in Kerem Chemed, v. 203, and in Hali- 
choth Kedem, p. 23, sg.; Geiger, Urschrift, Excursus iii. ; Pinner, Prospectus 
der Odessaer Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte u. Alterthiimer gehérenden dltesten 
hebriischen u. rabbinischen Manuscripten; Kalisch’s Hebrew Grammar, 
vol. ii.; Fuerst in Z. d. M. G., xviii., p. 314-323 ; Olshausen, Monatsb. d. 
Berlin Akad., July, 1865; and a few other authorities given in Harkavy 
and Strack’s Catalog der Hebriischen Bibelhandschriften d. Kaiserlichen 
Gffentlichen Bibliothek in St. Petersburg, pp. 223, 224. 

49397 AIT 3 INN} PIPIA AWD j2 MTN YN. 

Again,—orDond pnd PVRW ANID VA jIPIA AVY 7 PINY YT) 


Dna xpon nxmp nnd. See Graetz, J. c.; Pinner, Prospectus, p. 6; 
Chwolson, 18 Grabschriften, p. 124; Weiss, op. cit., iv., pp. 257, 258; 
Neubauer in the Jewish Quarterly Review, I., pp. 25-28, 
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Karaites, Moché and his son Moses,! towards the end of the 
eighth century. They have been misled by the forgeries of 
Firkowitsch, whose services to Hebrew literature have been 
well-nigh counteracted by the habitual unscrupulousness with 
which he tampered with documents which passed through his 
hands.? Indeed such statements are antecedently improbable, 
for the vowel signs were introduced half-a-century or more 
before the rise of Karaism, and the so-called Babylonian signs 
were a later development than the Palestinian. 

Equally untrustworthy are the traditions which assign the 
invention of the Babylonian vowel system to Rab Acha of 
Irak at the commencement of the sixth century,’ and assert 
that Rab Ashé wrote a 5ytaM TIp277 75D at the end of the fourth 
or commencement of the fifth century.‘ The former statement 
is of Karaite origin, while the latter rests on no better 
authority than Moses Botarel’s Commentary to the Sefer 
JesiraS 

Fortunately, some of our sources of information, albeit form- 
ing a part of the discoveries of Firkowitsch, are of a more 
reliable character. The Tschufut-Kalé collection (Codd. Massor., 
Nos. 9 and 14) furnishes a goodly list of names of authorities 
who were active during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries 
in giving completeness to the punctuation system, and develop- 
ing the superstructure of the Massorah. Of these, the most 
noteworthy, exclusive of the Asher family, were Rab Pinchas, 
Rab Jonathan, and Rab Chabib ben R. Pipim.’ Rab Pinchas 
was the head of a Massoretic school at Tiberias. It is presumed 
that he was identical with a Pinchas who was the seventh des- 
cendant of the $77.) wy Mar Zutra II., who immigrated to 
Palestine in the early part of the sixth century, and that he 
flourished in the middle of the eighth century, subsequently to 
the introduction of the vowel and accent system. But the 
differentiation of Sheva into Sheva mobile, and Sheva quiescens 





1SJNIDOA WPIA PND AW 333) ANW. “Moché and his son Moses 
were the ‘inventors’ of the Tiberian system,” on the supposed authority of 
Solomon ben Jerucham’s Introduction to the Decalogue, quoted by Pinsker 
(op. cit., p. 62). The expression "IPN may, however, mean—not that they 
were the inventors of the system, but that they introduced it into the Karaite 
schools. See Pinsker, Hinleitung, p.10; Weiss, op. cit.,iv., p. 255. Graetz 
has 03) conceded the spuriousness of this passage. (Monatsschr., 1881, 
p. 403, 

2 See Harkavy, Mémoire de l’Acad. Imp. des Sciences de St. Petersburg, 
xxiv., 8 ff., and Strack, Luth. Zeitschr., 1875, p. 619. 

3 Pinsker, op. cit., p. 1 ; Fuerst, op. cit., pp. 15 and 133. 

4 Ibid, pp. 15, 134, and 135. 

5 With reference to Botarel’s falsifications, consult Weiss, op. cit., iv., pp. 
190 and 247. On the other side, see Pinsker, p. 2'D. 


6 Pinsker, op. cit., p. 5, 
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had not yet taken place. Pinchas appears to have taken part 
in this, and to have given the name and form of Chataf-patach 
to the former of these two Shevas. 

Other and less known names are Rikat, Abraham ben 
Rikat, Abraham ben Perath, Zemach ben Abu Shiba, Zemach 
ben Zevara, Achijahu Hakahen, Fellow of a College (2mm) 
at Moeziah (Tiberias), Zemach Abu Selutum, Abu el Umaitar, 
R. Moshé Moché, Moshé Hanakdan of Gaza, and R. Moshé 
Gimzuz.? 

The allusion recently made to the Karaites suggests the in- 
teresting question: What part did they take in this literary 
movement ? Graetz is of opinion that the written Massorah is, 
for the most part, a Karaite work, and that the Rabbanites 
did not concern themselves with the study of Massorah and 
grammar before thetime of SaadjaGaon. In favour ofthis view 
may be urged (1.) the close affinity between the work on which 
the Massorites were engaged, and the Ananite principle— 
“ Search diligently the Scriptures.” The Massorah waseminently 
a work which would be likely to engage the attention of the 
Karaites. (2.) The development of the Massorah after the 
close of the Talmud had a tendency, as Weiss (op. cit., iv., pp. 
242, 243)* has shown, to undermine Rabbinical authority, in 
that it differed at times from readings on which the Talmudic 
exegesis was based.‘ On the other hand, it may be advanced 
that (1.) This tendency was not very pronounced, and was 
more than counterbalanced by the harmony which subsisted 
between the Massoretic comments and the Rabbinical exegesis 
in general. (2.) It is highly probable that the very contro- 
versies which arose between the two sects would necessitate 
increased attention to grammatical science on the part of the 
Rabbanites. (3.) Men who devoted themselves to Biblical 
studies were often, for this very reason, set down as Karaites ; 
the name 7p being often applied in Talmudic literature to 





1/93) DIDDD NW AWW WRI OND 37 (Graetz, Monatsschr., October, 1887, 
p. 439; Brill, Jahrbuch, 1883, p. 44; Dikd. Hat., B. and S., pp. 14 and 84). 

* Tbid., pp. 78,79; Strack, Hin Beitrag zur Geschichte des Hebréischen 
Bibeltextes, in Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1875, p. 736, sq., and Die Bibl. u. Massoret. 
Handschriften der Krim, in Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theol., 1875, p. 612; A. Harkavy, 
Masoreten Verzeichniss, in Brill’s Jahrb. 1876, p. 174; MAVDST, 1874, 
No. 15; Ad. Merx, Die Tschufutkaleschen Fragmente.— Verhandlungen des 
5 Internationalen Orientalisten- Congresses, Part II., Sect. 1, p. 188-225 
(Berlin, 1882.) 

3 Cf. Luzzatto, Dialogues, p. 96. 

‘For an account of these variations, see Weiss, loc, cit.; Jacob ben 
Chajim, Introduction to his Rabbinical Bible; Strack, Prolegumena, pp. 
94-111 ; Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie, I1., p. 1219 ; M’Clintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia, Art. ‘‘ Quotations of the O. T. in the Talmud”; OMBID NNDSYWD, 
by S. Rosenfeld. (Wilna, 1883.) 
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one who had made a special study of Scripture, like R. 
Chanina snp (Ketuboth 56 a, Taanith 27 b), and Levi bar Sisi 
{Jalkut on Hosea, No. 533). The view to which I incline 
after carefully weighing these pros and cons, is as follows: 
The activity of the Massorites and the perfection of a punctua- 
tion system in the seventh century must have given an 
impulse to the rise of Karaism in the following century, and 
it is exceedingly likely that the followers of Anan would be 
anxious to repay the debt they owed to the Massoretic 
school by identifying themselves with their labours. 

But if the Karaites were prominently, or even partially, 
associated with the construction of the Massorah, we have to 
explain how the Massorites came to follow in the wake of 
Rabbinical tradition, and their system to find acceptance with 
the Rabbanites. This difficulty has been met by Graetz (Gesch., 
v., p. 502), who shows that both parties adopted each other's 
teachings, and, generally speaking, exercised a mutual influ- 
ence on one another. 

It is from the introduction of a graphic system of vocalisa- 
tion and interpunctuation that we must date the distinction 
which began to obtain, and gradually grew more marked, be- 
tween the synagogue scrolls which were used in public wor- 
ship, and copies of the Pentateuch and Bible for private use. 
Hitherto, the possibility had to be taken into account that 
private MSS. might be used in public worship, and therefore 
the rules for writing them were almost as stringent as those 
which related to the synagogue scrolls. But now that the 
text of private Bibles could be vocalised, accentuated and 
interpunctuated, while no innovations were suffered in the 
mode of transcribing the scrolls for public worship, the distine- 
tion between the two was unmistakable, and there was no- 
thing to prevent it becoming more marked as time progressed. 
Private Bibles were now usually written in book form. There 
could no longer be a question! as to whether the Law might 
be bound up with the Prophets and Hagiographa. The Tar- 
gums began to be added, either in separate columns or after 
each verse. The Keris and Chetibs, too, which had hitherto 
been preserved by oral tradition, were now marked in the 
margin; the vowels of the Keri being embodied in the text 
itself. Then other Massoretic notes were introduced in the 
margin, succinctly by the side, and at greater length above and 
below the text. This would seem to have taken place as early 
as the ninth century, for codices supposed to be written 





1 Cf. Soferim, iii., § 1. 
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in 895 and 916 CE. exhibit the Massorah marginals in this 
two-fold form. Such Bibles, when entire, were often known 
by the name of “1M or NIM NWT “the great cyclical 
work,” and were so called because they were compiled for 
the use of the Karaites, who were in the habit of reading 
the entire Bible through in their synagogues in the course of 
a year. 

neil account of the two codices just mentioned will be 
necessary to an understanding of our subject. That dated 
895 comprises the earlier and later Prophets, and is said to 
be still preserved in the Karaite synagogue at Cairo. It 
was written by Moses ben Asher, the father of Aaron ben 
Asher, and as its genuineness has not, up till now, been 
seriously called in question by experts,’ it may be regarded as 
the oldest Biblical MS. extant.? The codex dated 916 contains 
the later Prophets only, and owes much of its importance to 
the fact that it is punctuated with the superlinear signs, being 
the oldest existing MS. so written. It forms part of the 
Tschufut-Kalé collection, and was at first deposited at Odessa, 
where it was described by Pinner in his “Prospectus” (B. No. 3, 
p. 18, sg.). Subsequently it was transferred to the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, whence it became known as the 
Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus. It has been photo-litho- 


graphed by Dr. Hermann L. Strack, under the auspices of the 
Russian Government.‘ 

Moses ben Asher was a distinguished Massorite, and con- 
tributed in an important degree to perfect the Massoretic 
system. But his name has been eclipsed by his still more 





' Fuerst, G. d. K., note 97, p. 138; Pinsker, 2%, pp. 0/3 Sy) 2. Some 
scholars are of opinion that 1117 was the name of some particular codex 
or codices, Baer conjectures (Genesis, p. 83, note 3), that it may have been 
identical with the codex of Ben Naphtali— not an unlikely supposition, 
considering that there is a substantial agreement between the variants of the 
VD (see Ginsburg, Massorah, i., p. 611 a), and those of Ben Naphtali. Graetz 
thinks (Monatsschr., 1871, pp. 51, 55) that the Ben Asher codices are so 
styled. The view of Geiger (Jiéd. Zcitschr., iii., p. 98), that VD signifies 
a separate book of Massoretic notes, is scarcely probable. 

* See, however, Dillmann in Herzog (2nd ed.), Art. “ Bibel text des A. T.,” 
p. 397. 

5 See Eben Sappir, i., 1 fol. 14 a@ fin. sq.; ii., 186, 187, 221, 225; Graetz, 
Monatsschr., 1871, p. 4, sq. The epigraph is as follows :—W®S j2 AWD IN 


aon awa Sy maon nds tp Sy apo Sy cmon ar ¢nans 
owy mxp mney ppd ansa. . . addnn wyn aynapy anyo nova 


wn Nan }27n> DY yar). The expression MN A proves that 
Moses ben Asher must have written the entire Bible, though only the 
Prophets can now be identified. 

* Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus. Leipzig, 1876. 
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distinguished son—Aaron ben Asher,’ who, together with his 
rival, Ben Naphtali, is generally credited with having fixed 
the Massorah (in the form in which we at present possess it) 
in the first half of the tenth century.’ 

Aaron ben Moses ben Asher—5y137 59M as he is styled,® 
—was, as we have seen, the last of a distinguished family of 
Massorites and Punctuators, extending back to the latter half 
of the eighth century. Both Aaron and his father appear to 
have been Karaites, if the views of Graetz,* Pinsker,> Fuerst,® 
and Pineles’ may be regarded as decisive.’ Aaron (like his 
father} is described as a native of Moeziah, which was anothey 





' Cod. Massor. Tschuf., No. 9, gives, in addition to the Massorites already 
mentioned, the family tree of the Ashers as follows :— 


Asher, 2737 jptt, died cir. 805. 

Nehemiah (Ninphash = {3 433 153 M3), d. c. 830. 

Moses-ben-Nehemiah, d. c. 855. 

Asher-ben-Moses, d. c. 880. 

Moses-ben-Asher, d. ¢. 905. 

Aaron-ben-Moses-ben-Asher, d. c. 930.—Baer & Strack, Dik. Hat., 
p. 78 ; Ad. Merx, op. cit. 


2 Gedaljah (mbapn nbwhw), Jacob Sappir and others incorrectly place 
Aaron ben Asher in the eleventh century. See Graetz, loc. cit.; Strack, 
Prol., p.44 note ; Baer and Strack, op. cit., p. xi. 

3 In Arabic codices he is called VWYD I3N.—Z0. p. x. 

4 Gesch., v., p. 556; Monatsschr., 1871, p. 2, sq. 

5 Likuté Kadmonioth, p. 24, 

6 G.d. K,,i., p. 115. 

1 an bw 7577, p. 271. 

® On the other hand, David Oppenheim (Jiid. Zeitschr., 1874, p. 79, 8g¢.— 
Ben Ascher u. der angebliche Differenzpunkt in der Betreff der Heiligheit 
der Bibel zwischen Rabbinismus u, Karaismus ; WIN, 1870, No. 46, p. 365 5) 
has sought to show that the Ashers must have been Rabbanites. Of the 
same view are Jacob Sappir (Lben. Sap., i., p.160., ii., pp. 185-191), and 
8. Gottlieb Stern (Supplement to W317 TSM OnID TSN MIWwN wD, 
Vienna, 1870). Graetz’s main arguments are :—(1.) The Karaite, Jehuda 


Hadassi, speaks of him as a fellow Karaite. (2.) He is styled snbpn—a 
Karaite title. (3.) The superscription to his DY2YOA *Pitpt includes him 


among the o> aun, again a Karaite title. (4.) In the same work he speaks, 
in Karaite fashion, of the Prophets and Hagiographa, as if they were parts of 
the Zorah. (5.) In the epigraph to Moses ben Asher’s copy of the Prophets, 
it is said that he wrote the entire Bible (11}M) for use in the Synagogue. 
The custom of reading the entire Bible in public worship was specially 
Karaitic. [A similar argument drawn from the epigraph to the supposed 
Aaron ben Asher codex at Aleppo falls to the ground, since it has 
been proved that this codex was not written by Aaron ben Asher (see 
infra).] _ (6.) Saadja’s opposition to the principles of Ben Asher. On the 
other side, it is argued that :—(1.) Ben Asher writes from the Talmudical 
standpoint., (2.) He makes considerable use of the Sefer Jezira. (3.) The 
expression bwin is not peculiar to the Karaites. (4.) Maimonides would 
not have set so high a value on the Ben Asher codex had its author 
been a Karaite. (5.) The Karaites were not alone in regarding the Pro- 
phets and Hagiographa as part of the Zurah. 
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name for Tiberias! Both father and son devoted themselves 
to the task of collating Scriptural MSS., and editing them in 
accordance with the Massoretic rules which they perfected. 
The work of Aaron ben Asher provoked much opposition 
from his rival, Ben Naphtali, as well as from Saadja Gaon, the 
most eminent representative of the Babylonian school of 
criticism.? But despite their strictures, the codex Ben Asher 
soon became recognised as the standard text of the Bible. 
Maimonides expressly tells us in his Mishneh Torah,’ that he 
followed its readings in the copy of the Pentateuch he made 
for himself in Egypt. Until quite recently, it was generally 
assumed, on the authority of Jacob Sappir, that the codex 





1 Inasmuch as in the epigraph to the Moses ben Asher codex, Tiberias 
is already designated Moeziah, it is clear that this name could not have 
been derived, as Graetz thinks (Monatsschr., 1871, p. 5), from that of the 
Fatimite Caliph Moez, who lived in the latter half of the tenth century— 
unless, indeed, this epigraph is spurious. See Baer and Strack, op. cit., pp. 
80 and 81, where more probable derivations of the name are given. 

2S j3 oy MIAWN, Graetz, v., note 20, I. f.—Saadja Gaon may be 
regarded as the first who employed the Massorah in the services of 
Biblical exegesis.—The statement of Elias Levita (Third Introd. to Mas. Ham.) 
that Ben Naphtali was the representative of the Babylonian school of 
criticism (Ben Asher representing the Western), although subscribed to by 
most scholars, is quite unfounded. A comparison of the differences between 
the Occidentals and Orientals with those between Ben Asher and Ben 
Naphtali is of itself sufficient to show the groundlessness of this view. 
| Moreover, Strack (Luth. Zeitschr., 1875, p. 611) quotes the following Mas- 
soretic note to 1 Kings iii. 20, showing that Ben Naphtali sometimes sided 


with the Oceidentals (and Ben Asher with the Orientals) : 29ND) 33) Soy0d 


DM AW NIT) We 32 9D Tw NON). In Cod. Bibl. Tschufut., 10, 
also, he has discovered the following Massoretic note to Jerem. xi. 7, where, 
our textus receptus reads—tN OW TY, while the Babylonian texts 


have TY}, etc. :— 
—sy *Snps 325 


ws 325 Ti mM HDI) (Baer and Strack, op. cit., p. xi, note 12, p. 13, 
note 13). An auto-epigraph of B. N. (Cod. Tschuf. 34, as amended by Firko- 
witsch, see id.) makes him a resident of Aram Zobah, but Ad. Merx (op. cit.) 
conjectures that, like B. A., he lived at Tiberias. In his elaborate paper on 
the Tschufut-Kalé collection, Merx has attempted to show that there were 
two rival schools in Tiberias itself ; that they flourished from about 650 to 
930 c.E.; that Pinchas Rosh Jeshiba was the earliest head of the one school, 
and that his contemporary rival was Chabib ben Pipim; and that the last 
contemporary heads were Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali. The minute 
character of the differences between the two authorities is in favour of this 
view. 

8 Hil. Sepher Torah, ch. viii., § 4. 

‘ Eben Sappir, i, p.12b. Sappir’s statement was followed by Graetz 
(Monatsechr., 1871, p. 6, and 1887, p. 30), and Strack (Prolegomena, pp. 44 
and 46). Graetz has since accepted Wickes’ conclusion (Monatsschr., Oct., 
1887, p. 434, note). The lengthy epigraph to this codex, which is as follows, 


is of course a Karaite fabrication: MYDINY OMwY Sw Odwn ANYON nt 
MA VRAIN XYR pI. yA ANY NII ID IMIN AND ona 
PW P37 O3NA lA qwp>9A aon AND IMS 1D) API wNIN ‘A 
TMT Poyands 20n ywya yan otter wx owsNA 9aN) ONDA 
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Ben Asher had been preserved in the Karaite synagogue at 
Aleppo. This opinion has now been disproved by Dr. Wickes 
in his recent work on the Prose Accentuation, already referred 
to (pp. vii.-ix.). This splendid scholar has shown that the 
Aleppo codex exhibits readings at variance with the well- 
known principles of Ben Asher. 

Aaron ben Asher’ likewise wrote short treatises on the 
vowel points and accents, the consonants, Dagesh and 
Raphé, in which he employed the results of the Massorah, 
and at the same time laid the foundation of the gram- 
matical studies of his successors. These treatises are 
embodied in a work, partly Massoretic and partly gram- 
matical, written in obscure Neo-Hebraic rhymes. The work 
is variously known as OYMYLM PIPT or MANoODT ow. 
It was printed in the first edition of the Bomberg 
Rabbinical Bible (Venice, 1518) with the superscription 
myn WW 72 TS 4 ANnw Oyen spp wD 7D oh 
9 T2b MSP mMye.? He also compiled a list of “ Eighty 
Homonyms” (592% o5°3%0w)’ which was afterwards incor- 
porated in the Massorah Finalis, s.v., ‘8 and the Ochlah Ve- 
Ochlah.* Aaron ben Asher may be regarded as the connecting 
link between the Massorites and the Grammarians.5 





MAIN WN 37 W973 PAK 3949 YN. Equally untrustworthy is 
the statement of Samuel ben Jacob that he copied the complete Bible codex 
of the year 1010 (1009) from Aaron ben Asher’s Bible :— py’ j2 Syinw 
Se1207 pA OMDDA jD pnby ma WADA NX WDD) IPI) ANS 
3D'7 WWI 7D Ni F WS ID AWD ja PIAS andon MWY WN. (Cod. 
Bibl. Hebr. Petropol. B. 19 a, p. 479 a; see Harkavy and Strack’s Catal., 
p. 263 sg., and Pinner’s Prospectus, p. 86 sq.). This statement is disproved by 
the several deviations from the usage of Ben Asher, which the codex pre- 
sents in regard to Metheg, Chataf patach and Dagesh lene: Baer and Strack, 
op. cit., pp. 24, 25. 

1 Or his father (Graetz, Monatsschr., 1871, p. 10, sq.). Even the “ variations 
between Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali” (see infra) might, Graetz supposes, be 
ascribed to the father equally as well as to the son. 

? The work has since been separately edited (a) by Leopold Dukes, under 
the title of yD Sr wee ya5 pny MNDDA DWP (Tiibingen, 1946) ; 


and (b) by Baer and Strack (WN }2 AWD JI FIAN 2 DMyYoOA 'PyIpT TBD 
—Leipzig, 1879). Kimchi often cites a WN J2 NIM; but Baer con- 
jectures that this is a misreading for DyS2 }2 NIIND. Op. cit. p. 14, 
note 17. 

3 Hadassi, Eshkol Hakopher, Nos. 163, 173,—5D ‘NpPpMy NPN WR 
swe jad mar one Sy napin pons jn. 

4 No. 59,0" PIN PAMIAIN PIN PIN FD 3K. = The Massorah Finalis 
and the Ochlah Ve-Ochlah enumerate ninety-nine assonances. 

6 The relation between Massorah and Grammar is to be inferred inter alia, 
from the expression P17pP7, which originally meant nothing more than 
“precision,” “exactitude,” such as distinguished the labours of the 
Massoretic transcribers of the Bible.—Steinschneider, J. Z., § 16, p. 138. 

Ss 
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Jacob ben Naphtali! was a contemporary of Aaron ben 
Asher, and probably, as Merx supposes (see supra), the head 
of a rival Massoretic school in Tiberias. He prepared a revised 
text of Scripture in opposition to Ben Asher, but his proposed 
readings attained to little authority. The Ben Naphtali 
codex can no longer be identified, but a considerable number 
of its readings have been preserved in the writings of Kimchi, 
Norzi, and others, and in marginal glosses. The controversy 
between the two authorities principally turns on the use of 
Metheg, but their differences also relate to vowels and accents, 
and a few even extend to consonantal spelling? Although 
the codex of Ben Asher was adopted as the standard authority 
of the Occidentals, there were a small number of cases in 
which the readings of Ben Naphtali were preferred. Thus, 
in Gen. xxvii. 13, the textus receptus has aD >p, according to 
Ben Naphtali, whereas Ben Asher read mH2op; and in Psalm 
xlv. 10, the reading of Ben Naphtali (72) is followed 
in preference to W4)7722 (Ben Asher).? An account of the 
differences, amounting to 864,‘ is given in the Rabbinical 
Bibles, under the heading of *9M53 73 792) AWN 72 72 PDN. 

The labours of Ben Asher had the effect of rapidly driving 
variant and incorrect texts out of circulation, besides reducing 
the number of variations between the *‘sm272 and .Na7yD.° 
Still the text was not immediately freed from divergencies, 





1 So Elias Levita (Third Introduction to Mas. Ham.), Norzi (Gen. i. 3), etc. 
But R. Gedaljah styles him in the nbapn nbwhy R. Moses ben David 
Naphtali. Similarly, Codd. Mass. Tschuf. 2 and 3 :—B. & S., op. cit., p. xi. note. 

? Strack, Luth. Zeitschr., p. 611, note 1 ; Weiss, op. cit., iv., p. 260, note 10.— 
Generally speaking, however, the consonantal text, at the commencement of 
the 10th century, was already regarded as immutably fixed. See Ad. Merx, 
op. cit., p. 225. 

3 Not, however, by Baer, who has latterly restored the Ben Asher reading 
to the text (see Preface to his Psalms, 1880, p. vii.).—The difference between 
the two readings is important, for that of Ben Asher guards us against the 
error into which Saadja and others have fallen of connecting the word with 
nm pa, “a female slave.” Ben Naphtali follows the rule (which likewise 
obtains in Syriac—whence Geiger would infer that he was a Babylonian)— 


that when the prefixes 3, 3, a) precede °, with a Chirik, the Chirik is 
transferred to the prefix, and loses its consonantal force. Accordingly he 


reads nap in Prov, xxx. 17, where he is again followed by the textus 
receptus, Elsewhere, however (in forms such as MN73, NAY, ayn, 
De) Ben Asher’s readings are followed : Geiger, Jud, Zeitsch7. iii., p. 10; 
Dik. Hat., § 13. 
Wa‘ More exactly 867. See Strack, Prol., p. 27. 
* See Graetz, v., p. 504, note 1. 
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as may be seen from the works of some of the Nakdanim and 
earlier commentators, which now and again differ in their 
readings from the present tertus receptus.: 


IIL. 


These rival authorities practically brought the Massorah to 
aclose. Yet slight additions continued to be made. Passing 
over the earlier grammarians—Menachem ben Saruk, Dunash 
ben Labrat, Jehudah Chajug, Ibn Gannach, Kimchi? and 
others, we come to the Nakdanim,’ or Punctuators, who, 
rather than the Grammarians proper, are to be regarded as the 
successors of the Massorites. 

The name Nakdan was not new. Originally it had been 
applied to those who had made a study of vocalisation, or had 
been instrumental in fixing a system of written vowels.‘ But 
subsequently the word began to serve as an official title of the 
scholar who revised the work of the copyist, added the vowels 
and accents (generally in fainter ink and with a finer pen’), 
and likewise the Massorah. Being well versed in the rules 
of grammar, he was sometimes styled Deikan. Not infre- 
quently, he combined with his labours the duties of Chazan 
and schoolmaster. The appellation came into regular use 
towards the end of the twelfth century. From this time 
down to the end of the fourteenth century, a long succession 
of Nakdanim, beginning with Rabenu Tam, flourished, of 
whom the most important were,’ Nathaniel ben Mashullum, of 
Mayence,’ Moses ben Isaac, Hanakdan or Hachazan, of London,’ 





' Jacob ben Chajim’s Introduction to the Rabbinical Bible ; Cappellanus, 
Mare Rabbinicum Infidum, ch. vi.; Kennicott, Diss Gen., § 50 sq.; Stein- 
schneider, op. cit., §16, note 26 ; Luzzatto, Dialogues, p. 189 ; Steinschneider in 
Frankel’s Zeitschr., i., p. 359 ; Kirchheim, Lit. Bl., v., p. 694. 

? Kimchi compiled a Massoretic treatise, entitled 151D OY, which is often 
referred to in the margins of Spanish codices of the Pentateuch. 

> Or Menakdim (2) ; see Neubauer in Graetz’s Monatsschr., 1887, p. 303, and 
cf. Baer and Strack, DYOYOA *PitP, § 69. 

4 As [IPI MYA AWD “Moses the Punctuator of Gaza.” (Cod. Mass. 
Tschuf., No. 9.) 

5 Eichhorn, Hinleitung, § 347. 

® See Zunz, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur, ch. iv., and pp. 201-203, and Stein- 
schneider, J.L., § 16, p. 139. 

7 Author of a work on the Biblical accents, which is not, as has been sup- 
posed, a translation of Jehuda ben Balaam’s NVPN NN. See Derenbourg, 
Journal Asiatique, 1870, II., p. 503. 

§ Author of 13°33) 73P3N 954, printed in the Rabbinical Bible round 
the margin of the Massorah finalis, and otherwise styled T)p3n $5, or "yw 
N3°3371 T1p3I. He is perhaps, as Geiger supposes ( Wissenschaftl. Zeitschr, 

s2 
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Simson Hanakdan,! and Salmon Hanakdan, otherwise named 
Jekuthiel ben Jehudah Hakohen.? But the actual additions 
of the Nakdanim to the Massorah were insignificant. 

Reference has already been made to the two-fold form which 
the written Massorah assumed as early as the ninth century. 
In the course of time, special names would be introduced for 
these separate Massorahs. The curt notes in the upright 
margins were styled M3up MDM, and ‘the fuller notes above 
or below the text mova rms or NMI. Besides these 
marginal notes, the Massorah included “lists” of words or 
groups of words which possessed some feature in common, 
catalogues of phrases, verbal forms, variations and paral- 
lelisms of various kinds, together with rules of more or less 

eneral import. These lists were usually drawn up in alpha- 
Sonia order, and were appended at the beginning or end 
of a Bible, or were compiled in separate books.* They thus 
constituted Massoretic lexicons. 

One such lexicon (in the form of a separate book) has come 
down to our own time. It is famously known as the 7528 
Tbon}, a title derived from the initial words of its first two 
columns.* This work is first referred to in the latter half of 





1844, p. 419), identical with the Moses ben Isaac Hanasiah of England, who 
compiled a book of Hebrew roots under the title of ONWN 'D. See also 
Renan, Les Rabbins Francais du commencement du quatorziéme Siécle, 
p. 484, and cf. Frensdorff’s Introduction to the 131371 Tp3I7 9395, as well 
as Mr. Joseph Jacobs in the Jewish Quarterly Review, IL., p. 182. 

i See Geiger’s Article, loc. cit. Schimshon ein Lexicograph. Simson was the 
author of a work on Punctuation, etc., entitled D°IPN WAN or "WOW "dD. 

2 Author of S1PF }'Y, a valuable Massoretic commentary on the Pentateuch 
and Esther. 

3’ Even the Massorah parva was, at times, arranged in this shape. Sucha 
work was the Erfurt MS. (Massora peculiaris manuscripta chartacea in forma 
4 majori— Cod. Erfurtensis, xi.), which J.D. Michaelis used in the prepara- 
tion of his edition of the Bible (Halle, 1720), and has described in his Intro- 
duction to it. (See also a notice of it in Hupfeld’s Article in the Z. d. M. G., 
1867, vol. xxi., p. 203, and note 10, and in Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr., vi., 
pp. 57-9.) This MS. is now in the Royal Library at Berlin (MSS. Orient., 
Fol. No. 1219). See Graetz in Monatsschr., January, 1887. It is more com- 
prehensive than the Massorah parva in our Bibles. It is a moot question 
which represents the earlier form of the Massorah—the marginal or the 
lexical? Geiger (Jiid. Zeitschr., iii., p. 98) and Frensdorff (Introduction to 
Ochiah) incline to the opinion that the Massorah was originally written in 
separate books, and subsequently transferred to the Bible margins. The fact 
that in Talmudic times it was not allowed to annotate Scripture marginally 
would favour this view. Frensdorff observes (ibid.) that the Ochlah exhibits 
the Massorah in a purer state than the marginal glosses, from which he 
infers that the marginal Massorah must have been copied (not always 
correctly) from separate Massoretic treatises. 

* Its first list comprises a double column of related words, which appear in 
Scripture once with, and once without, a1 copulativum, and the first pair of 


related words in this list are nbox (1 Sam. i. 9), and mdon) (Gen. xxvii. 15). 
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the twelfth century by Samuel Dschamma, in an Arabic 
treatise on the “ Laws of Shechita.” Subsequently it is cited by 
Joseph ibn Aknin in his ethical work “ Tibb ’ul-nufus,” and his 
“ Methodology ”; by Kimchi in his “Michlol” (pp. 1124 and 163), 
and his Dictionary (s. v. 299), and by Isaac ben Jehuda in his 
Swart ‘o.' But after the middle of the thirteenth century it 
was lost sight of. The reason of this disappearance is not far 
to seek. For the next 300 years but scant attention was 
given to Massoretic learning. The study steadily declined, 
or degenerated into Kabbalistic trifling. It was probably at 
its lowest ebb in the sixteenth century, when it received a 
fresh impetus from the introduction of printing, and the re- 
vival of classical learning in Italy. 

The encouragement which about this period began to be 
given to Hebrew letters is connected with the honourable 
name of Daniel Bomberg, of Antwerp, who, in 1516, estab- 
lished his famous printing-press at Venice. The first edition 
of the Rabbinical Bible was printed in Bomberg’s office in 
1517, and edited by Felix Pratensis. It contained some frag- 
ments of the Massorah Finalis, very imperfectly done, which 
included the ayayun spy of Ben Asher, and the “ differences” 
of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali. In 1525 a second edition 
was produced by the learned Jacob ben Chajim ben Isaac Ibn 
Adonijah, of Tunis. Finding the Massorah in a state of chaos, 
with indomitable perseverance he set about systematising his 
confused materials. He collated a vast number of Massoretic 
MSS., and so was enabled not only to arrange the Massorah, but 
even to revise the Massoretic text of the Bible itself. In spite 
of its numerous errors, this splendid work has generally been 
acknowledged as the textus receptus of the Massorah, the 
supreme authority to which it has attained imposing upon 
subsequent Massoretic scholars who may differ from its read- 
ings the necessity of accounting for every deviation. In 
addition to introducing the Massorah into the margin, he com- 
piled, at the close of his Bible, a concordance of the Massoretic 
glosses for which he could not find room in a marginal form.” 





! Steinschneider in Geiger’s Zcitsehrift, 1862, p. 316, note 31 ; Neubauer, 
Notice sur la Lexicographic Hebraique, p. 9; Neubauer, in Graetz’s Monats- 
schrift, July, 1887 (Neubauer there quotes another reference to the Ochilah, 
from an Arabic fragment of a grammatical treatise) ; Fuerst, “ Introduction 
to Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon,” p. xxv.; McClintock and Strong's Cyclo- 
pedia, Art. “ Ochlah Ve-Ochlah.” 

? Further, he added to the contents of the Pratensian Bible an imperfect 
table of the variations between the Oriental and Occidental readings 
(amended in Buxtorf’s Rabbinical Bible, and further amended in Pinsker’s 
Hinleitung, pp. 124-132); an elaborate introduction—the first treatise on 
the Massorah ever produced ; and fragments of the 13°33) Nip3In %577 of 
Moses Hanakdan. But he did not include the "ON D7 of Ben Asher. 
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No doubt this was simply an alphabetical arrangement of the 
Ochlah Ve-Ochiah, though Ben Chajim is curiously silent as to 
the existence of such a work. 

Indeed there is no actual mention of the Ochlah till 1538, 
when Elias Levita described it in his second introduction to 
the Massoreth Hamassoreth.1 From this time, again, it was 
lost to scholars until twenty-five years ago, when it was dis- 
covered in MS. by Dr. Derenbourg in the National Library of 
Paris, and given to the world under the editorship of Dr. 
Frensdorff. Shortly after the appearance of Frensdortf’s book, 
another MS. of the same work was discovered by Hupfeld in 
the University Library of Halle,? which differed in several 
important respects from the codex edited by Frensdorff.* 

Who was the author of the Ochlah Ve-Ochlah? In one of 
the last numbers of the Monatsschrift (January, 1887), Graetz 
has put forward the suggestion that he was the famous Rabenu 
Gershom (ce. 960-1028), the “Light of the Exile,” and the 
founder of the French Rabbinical school. That this scholar 
compiled a recension of the Massorah magna (as also of the 
Pentateuch and parts of the Mishna and Gemara)* has long 
been known, and codices of the Pentateuch are extant whose 
marginal glosses refer to his Massoretic compilations. 

Graetz’s theory has gained few converts.’ But right or 
wrong, his article possesses this importance, that it serves to 
call specific attention to the influence exercised by the French- 
German school of Talmudists and Tosafists throughout the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, on the development 
of Massoretic literature. In addition to Rabenu Gershom, his 
brother Machir, Joseph ben Samuel Bonfils (Tobelem), of 
Limoges, Rabenu Tam (Jacob ben Meir), Menachem ben Perez, 
of Joigny, Perez ben Elia of Corbeil, Jehuda of Paris, Meir 





1 The statement of Geiger (Jiid. Zeitschr., iii., p. 105), that Elias Levita had 
not seen the Ochlah Ve-Ochlah,is surprising, considering that Levita 
expressly states in this Introduction that he gave himself no rest until he had 
discovered it. 

2? See his important article in the 7. d. M. G., 1867, xxi., pp. 201-227, 
entitled Ucher cine bisher unbehannt geblichene Handschrift der Massorah. 

3 Several articles contained in the Ochlah Ve-Ochlah are omitted from the 
Bomberg Bible, and even in the parallel articles the examples given are not 
always the same. The Halle MS., which has a thousand rubrics, presents 
fewer divergences from Jacob ben Chajim’s work than the Paris redaction, 
which has only four hundred. Graetz (see infra) considers that the Halle 
MS. must have been the original work, or a copy of it, and the MS. edited by 
Frensdorff a revised recension; while Jacob ben Chajim used a recension 
differing from both. 

* Zunz, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur, pp. 118 and 187 sg. His copy of the 
Pentateuch is referred to by glossists under the title of DW73 7 15D. See 
Ginsburg, Mass., i., p. 604 b and 611 b. 

5 See Neubauer’s criticism of it in the Monatsschrift for July, 1887. 
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Spira and R. Meir of Rothenburg, made Massoretic compila- 
tions, or additions to the subject, which are all more or less 
frequently referred to in the marginal glosses of Biblical 
codices, and the works of Hebrew grammarians.’ 

Next to Jacob ben Chajim, Massoretic learning owes most 
to Elias Levita, whose Massoreth Hamassoreth is a luminous 
guide to the subject.? The study is indebted also to R. Meir 
Hallevi ben Todros of Toledo (Mm7m), who, as early as the 
thirteenth century, wrote mMmIND 3D ANIM 7HD* (correct 
edition, Florence, 1750)—a work much prized by Norzi; to 
Menachem di Lonsano, who composed a treatise on the 
Massorah of the Pentateuch, entitled 779 78; and in par- 
ticular to Jedidjah Shelomo Minnorzi, whose ‘w Mm contains 
valuable Massoretic notes, based on a careful study of MSS., 
principally Spanish. Nor would this account be complete 
without a reference to the Buxtorfs, father and son, who have 
enriched this equally with every branch of Hebrew learning 
of which they have treated.* Honourable mention, too, must 
be made of the encyclopedic J. C. Wolf, whose Bibliotheca 
Hebrea contains a treatise on the Massorah, and list of 
Massoretic authorities.’ 

Less known names in this department are those of Meir 
Abraham Angola, who wrote A™=aNn ATOM (Cracow, 1629) ; 





’ See Zunz, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur, pp. 118, 119 ; Geiger, Parschandatha, 
p. 10; Renan, Les Rabbins Frangais, pp. 452, 459; Berliner’s Magazin, 1876, 
pp. 105,106; Monatsschrift, January, 1887; Delitzsch’s Catalogue of Hebrew 
MSS., at Leipzig, p. 273. 

2 Levita likewise compiled a vast Massoretic Concordance, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Book of Remembrance,” over which he spent twenty-two years. He sent it 
to Paris to be published in 1536, but for some reason or other it never passed 
through the Press. The MS. consists of two huge folios, and is in the National 
Library at Paris. For an account of it see Dr. C.D. Ginsburg’s “ Life of Elias 
Levita,” prefixed to his useful edition of the Mas. Ham. Frensdorff has pub- 
lished the Dedication and Introduction in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, vol. xii. 

3 It contains a useful catalogue of the words in the Pentateuch, of which 
there occur a full and defective reading, with a reference to passages in which 
the readings are found, and is important, moreover, as showing the state of 
the text in the thirteenth century.—De Wette, “Introduction to the Old 
Testament,” translated by Parker, second edition, 1850, p. 352. 

4 The Basle Rabbinical Bible of 1618-19 contains the Massorah in its most 
accessible form, being less rare than Jacob ben Chajim’s Rabbinical Bible. 
In some respects it is an improvement on its predecessor, although it exhibits 
many unwarrantable alterations. The 7ibcrias of the Elder Buxtorf (1620), 
while it contains little that is not tobefound in the Massoreth Hamassoreth 
of Levita, is a splendid introduction to the subject. The younger Buxtorf’s 
edition of his father’s Tiberias, and the various works he contributed to the 
controversy on the antiquity of the vowel points, are all important aids to 
the study of the Massorah. Walton’s Eighth Prolegomenon, although differ- 
ing from the Buxtorfian theory on the origin of the Massorah and vowel- 
points, is largely a réchauffage of the Tiberias. 

§ Part ii., Book iii, 
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Augustus Pfeiffer, whose immense array of works include a 
Dissertatio Philolog. de Massora (Wittenberg, 1670); J. F. 
Cotta, author of ELzercitatio historica-critica de origine Massore 
punctorumque Vet. Testamenti Hebraicorum (Tibingen, 1726) ; 
Abraham ben Reuben of Ochrida, whose B7™SN AYA ‘Dis a 
Massoretic lexicon to the Pentateuch (Constantinople, 1742) ; 
David Viterbi, author of m70n5 DS ‘D (Mantua, 1748); 
Abraham ben Jeremiah of Calvary, who wrote D728 77D ’D, 
an alphabetical Massorah to the Pentateuch (Frankfort-on- 
Main, 1752); Asher Amshel of Worms, author of 7™71N9 2D, 
(Ib., 1766); Joseph ben David Heilbron of Eschweg, whose 
myn pas ‘OD was published at Amsterdam in 1765, and pla- 
giarised from Amschel’s then unprinted work; Salomon 
Dubno, who wrote the first part (Genesis and Exodus) of a 
Massoretic commentary to the Pentateuch, called DDD 7PM, 
in Mendelssohn's Pentateuch aywr man (Berlin, 1783) ;* 
and Joseph ben Mordecai of Berditschev, who wrote 7™10%, 
mmm. an alphabetical Massorah on the Pentateuch and 
Esther (cir. 1820). 

Coming down to quite modern times, the names are all 
familiar. We may refer to the researches of Wolf Heidenheim,? 
Abraham Geiger, S. Pinsker,’ S. D. Luzzatto,® H. Hupfeld,’ S. 
Frensdorff,’ H. Graetz,S H. L. Strack,9 J. Derenbourg,” W. 





' This list is mainly compiled from Dr. H. L. Strack’s article on the 
Massorah in //erzog (2nd ed., 1881). 


2 He wrote (1) obs nN (Genesis, edited with critical notes); (2) an 
edition of the entire Pentateuch with criticai commentary, entitled Won 
19°32 YTD; (3) another edition of the Pentateuch named D°)*) ND WON; 
and (4) D°MYH7 MDv’1D—a work on the accentuation of the Twenty-one Books. 

3 Urschrift, Parschandatha, and several articles referred to in this paper. 
His Zur Geschichte der Massorah in the 3rd volume of the Jiidische Zeitschrift 
is the most important monograph, giving a connected history of the Massorah 
from early times, with which I am acquainted ; and it is upon the basis of 
that essay that this paper has been written. 

* Kinleitung and Lekuté Kadmonioth. 

§ Dialogues, Prolegomeni, and various contributions to Hebrew periodicals. 

© Commentatio de antiquioribus apud Jud@os accentuum scriptoribus (Halle, 
1846), and articles previously cited. 


7 abasr ndaw-p; advan AMDDA NINN (a new edition of Elias Levita’s 
Massoretic Concordance—1st part, 1876) ; a critical edition of Moses Hanak- 
dan’s 13°33) TPIT 931. 

8 See supra passim. 

® Prolegomena Critica in Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum (Leipzig, 1873)—a 
maiden effort ; Catalogue of MSS. in the Royal Library of St. Petersburg 
(Harkavy and Strack, 1875); Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (Leipzig, 
1876); OMDYOA pyIpt of Aaron ben Asher, edited in conjunction with 
Baer (Leipzig, 1879) ; and numerous articles previously noticed. 

‘© Editor of a compendium of Grammar and Massorah, brought from 
Yemen, by Jacob Sappir, and by an unknown author, which he has entitled 
Manuel du Lecteur (Journal Asiatigque, 1870) ; and author of important articles 
previously quoted. 
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Wickes,' D. Oppenheim, C. D. Ginsburg,? Franz Delitzsch,* 
and, last but not least, that facile princeps of living Massoretic 
scholars, Seligmann Baer,’ whose forthcoming edition of the 
Massorah in connection with a new recension of the Mis7pe 
mir is, even while I write, being anxiously awaited by 
Biblical and Massoretic students. And with this dry 
catalogue of names, I bring this, I fear equally dry, paper to 


a close. 
IstipoRE HArRrIs. 


NOS NNN and OM5D N’D 5yYO—two works which have placed the 
author in the front rank of scholars. 

2 See supra passim. 

3 “ The Massorah, Compiled from Manuscripts Alphabetically and Lexically 
Arranged” (London: 3 vols. 1880-5); Editions of Jacob ben Chajim’s 
“ Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible ” (1865, and Journal of Sacred Literature, 
1863), and Elias Levita’s Massorcth Hamassoreth (1867). Dr. Ginsburg has 
done more than any writer in our language to promote the study of Massorah 
in this country, and he has spent thirty years on the subject. The fourth 
and final volume of his opus magnum will shortly appear. 

*Catalogue of Heb. MSS. at Leipzig, 1838. Delitzsch has been associated 
with Baer in establishing the correct Massoretic text of various books of the 
Oid Testament, and editing them with critical notes. 

§ Editor of the Massoretic texts just referred to, and of the D°DYOA *pPiIpt 
of Ben Asher; likewise of NUP) 5100 jipN—a standard copy of the 
Pentateuch for scribes and readers of the Law; author of N’O’R NWh— 
a work on the accents of the three Poetical Books of Scripture ; and of a 
treatise on the Mctheg in tha Archiv f. d. Wissenschaftl. Erforschung des 
A, T., 1867, 1868. 
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THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 
OF JUDGES. 


THE interest which in this country the Pentateuch has long 
continued to attract has caused the other historical books of 
the Old Testament to be comparatively neglected, in spite of 
the fact that the structure of these books is, speaking generally, 
much simpler and more obvious than that of the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua. Commentaries continue to be written 
upon them in which the question of their composition is dealt 
with only vaguely and superficially. The following pages 
are an attempt to supply in part this deficiency in the case 
of the Book of Judges. They may be taken as exhibiting 
the view which the writer himself has formed of the origin 
and structure of the book after a careful comparison of what 
has been written upon it by the best and most recent autho- 
rities.! 

The Book of Judges consists of three well defined portions : 
(1) an introduction 1. 1—ii. 5, giving a view of the condition 
of the country at the time when the period of the Judges 
begins: (2) the history of the Judges ii. 6—xvi.: (3) an ap- 
pendix xvii—xxi., describing in some detail two incidents 
belonging to the period, viz., the migration of a part of the 
tribe of Dan to the north, xviiimxviii., and the war of the 
Israelites against Benjamin, arising out of the outrage of 
Gibeah, xix.—xxi. 

The structure of the Book is seen most clearly in the middle 
portion: it will be convenient therefore to begin with this. This 
history of the Judges, properly so called, consists essentially 
of a series of older narratives, fitted into a framework by a 
later editor, or redactor, and provided by him, where necessary, 
with introductory and concluding remarks. This editor, or 





! The following are the authorities to whom the writer is chiefly indebted : 
Wellhausen, Linleitung in das A. T. (1878), p. 181-203 ; Kuenen, Historisch- 
critisch Onderzoek, &c. I. 2 (1887), pp. 332-367 ; Budde, Josua und Richter in 
the Zitsch. fiir die alt-test. Wissenschaft, 1888, pp. 93-166 ; and Kittel, Ge- 
schichte der Hebraer, I. (1888), pp. 239 ff. 
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redactor, is imbued strongly with the spirit of Deuteronomy. 
His additions exhibit a phraseology and colouring different 
from that of the rest of the Book: all contain the same 
recurring’ expressions, and many are cast in the same type or 
form of words, so that they are recognisable without difficulty. 
Thus the history of each of the six greater Judges is fitted 
into a framework as follows—the details vary slightly, but 
the general resemblance is unmistakable. iii. 7-11 (Othniel), 
“And the children of Israel did that which was evil in the 
sight of Jehovah, . . . and the anger of Jehovah was kindled 
against Israel, and he sold them into the hand of Chushan- 
rishathaim ... and they served Chushan-rishathaim eight 
years; ... and the children of Israel cried unto Jehovah, and he 
raised up unto them a saviour, ... and the land had rest forty 

ears.” iii. 12-30 (Ehud), “And the children of Israel again 
did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, and Jehovah 


strengthened Eglon king of Moab against Israel, . . . and they 
served Eglon eighteen years; ... and the children of Israel 


cried unto Jehovah, and Jehovah raised up to them a saviour ; 

. .and Moab was subdued, . . . and the land had rest forty 
years.” iv. 1—v. 31, “ And the children of Israel again did that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, and Jehovah sold them 
into the hand of Jabin, . . . and for twenty years he mightily 
oppressed them; . . . soGod subdued Jabin (iv. 23), ... and the 
land had rest forty years” (v. 31). The scheme is similar in the 
case of Gideon (vi. 1-7; viii. 28), Jephthah (x. 6,7, 10; xi. 33° ; 
xii. 7), Samson (xiii. 1; xv. 20 [twenty years], xvi. 31 end). In 
all we have the same succession of apostasy, subjugation, the 
cry for help, deliverance, described often in the same, always 
in similar, phraseology. Let the reader notice how frequently 
at or near the beginning and close of the narrative of each of the 
greater Judges the following expressions occur: did that which 
was evil in the sight of Jehovah, sold‘ them or delivered them into 
the hand of . . . , cried unto Jehovah, subdued, and the land had 
rest... (iii. 7,8, 9,11; iii. 12,15, 30; iv. 1,2, 3, 23; v. 31°; vi. 
1, 6°; viii. 28 ; x. 6,7; xi. 33”; xiii. 1,16,3lend). Clearly in the 
body of the book a series of independent narratives has been 
taken by the compiler and arranged by him in a framework, 
designed with the object of stating the chronology of the 
period, and exhibiting a theory of the occasion and nature of 
the work which the Judges generally were called to undertake. 





1 This figure is almost peculiar to the compiler of this book (ii. 14 ; iii. 8 ; 
iv. 2; x. 7; rather differently in the older narrative iv. 9), and the kindred 
author of 1 Sam. xii. (verse 9): it is derived prokably from Deut. xxxii. 30 
(the Song). 
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In the case of the six Minor Judges (Shamgar, Tola, Jair, 
Ibzan, Elon, Abdon) detailed particulars were probably not ac- 
cessible to the compiler; hence the narratives are much briefer, 
though there is great similarity in the literary form in which 
they are cast (iii. 31; x. 1-2; 3-5; xii. 8-10; 11-12; 13-15). 
But the history of the Judges proper has been provided by 
the compiler with an introduction 11. 6—iii. 6, which must next 
be examined. Is this introduction the work of the compiler 
also? In parts of it, we trace his hand at once (ii. 11, 12,14; 
in 16, 18, 19 also notice the expressions raised up, saved, op- 
pressed, comparing iii. 9, 15; iv. 3; vi. 9; x. 12, 13, and the 
general similarity of tone). But the whole cannot be his 
work, for ii. 6-9 is repeated with slight verbal differences 
from Josh. xxiv. 28, 31, 29, 30 (LXX., 28, 29, 30, 31); else- 
where the point of view is different, and the details harmonize 
imperfectly with each other, authorising the inference that he 
has here incorporated in his work older materials. Thus ii. 23 
cannot be the original sequel of ii. 20-22; the fact that the 
Canaanites were not delivered “into the hand of Joshua” (23) 
cannot be a consequence of what happened (ii. 21) after Joshua's 
death. In iii. 1-3, the ground for which the Canaanites were 
not driven out is that the Israelites might learn the art of 
war; in ii, 22 and iii. 4 it is that they might be tested morally, 
that it might be seen whether they would adhere to the service 
of Jehovah or not. The list of nations in iii. 3 is scarcely 
consistent with that in iii. 5; the nations named in iii. 3 are 
just those occupying particular districts in or near Canaan, the 
six named in li. 5 are representative of the entire popula- 
tion of Western Palestine.’ The oldest part of this section is 
no doubt iii. 1-3, describing how the Israelites became trained 
in warfare through the inhabitants of particular districts con- 
tinuing to dwell among or near them; and it has been plausibly 
conjectured that these verses formed once the sequel to chap. 1. 
(where the fact of such inhabitants being left 1s described) ; 
in this case the expression, a// the Canaanites (which would be 
untrue, if taken absolutely) receives its natural limitation ; it 
will be limited to the Canaanites named in the context of ch.i., 
viz., the people of Gezer, Dor, Megiddo, Taanach, Beth-Shean, 
&e. (i. 29-33). Thus looking at ii. 6—iii. 6 as a whole we may 
analyse it as follows :—ii. 6-10 (repeated, except verse 10, from 
Joshua) describes the death of Joshua, and the change which 
in the view of the compiler came over the nation in the follow- 
ing generation; ii. 11-19 states the compiler’s theory of the 
period of the Judges—a theory to be exemplified in detail in 





' Comp. Ex. xxxiii. 2; Deut. vii. 1; Josh. ix. 1, &c. 
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the special narratives following,and to which they are expressly 
adapted by means of the introduction and other additions of 
the compiler, as explained above ; ii. 20-22 deals with a diffe- 
rent subject, not the nations around Israel as 11-19, but the 
nations in their midst, who, through the disobedience of the 
Israelites during the same period, viz. after Joshua’s death, 
were still to be left for the purpose of testing their moral 
strength ; the sequel of ii. 20-22 is iii. 5-6, stating how the 
Israelites intermarried with the Canaanites, and thus failed to 
endure the test. iii. 1-3 is the older fragment, enumerating the 
nations that were instrumental in training Israel in warfare ; 
when this was incorporated, ii. 23 (attaching loosely and im- 
perfectly to ii. 22) was prefixed as an introduction, and iii. 4 
appended, for the purpose of leading back to the general 
thought of ii. 20-22 and its sequel iii. 5-6. In its original form 
iii. 1-3 was probably shorter than it now is; even an English 
reader can perceive that the verses iii. 1-2 are inelegantly ex- 
pressed and overfilled; no doubt, in the process of incorpora- 
tion, slight additions were made to them by the compiler. 

It is not impossible that x. 6-16, the introduction to the 
narrative of Jephthah, which is much longer than the other 
introductions, may also be the expansion of an earlier and 
briefer narrative, to which in particular vv. 6”, 8 (partly), 
10, 13-16 may belong. The particulars in 17 and 18 appear to 
be simply derived from ec. xi., and prefixed here as an introduc- 
tion, after the notice of the Ammonites in x. 7, 8.1 That the 
author of ¢. xi. wrote independently of x. 6-18, and could not 
have had these verses before him, appears from the wording 
of xi. 4, which as it stands, is evidently the first mention of 
the Ammonites, and must have been differently expressed, had 
x. 6,8 already preceded. x. 6-16, 17-18, was therefore written 
after c. xi., and prefixed to it as an introduction. 

Was the compiler, however, or, as in view of his prevalent 
thought and tone we may more distinctively term him, the 
Deuteronomic compiler of the book, the first who arranged 
together the separate narratives of the Judges ? or had this 
been already done, and was the basis of his work a continuous 
narrative of the Judges, which he fitted into his own frame- 
work, in the manner that has been indicated above? There 
are grounds for thinking the latter alternative the true one. 
Some of the narratives are not adapted to illustrate the theory 
of the Judges, as expounded in ii. 11-19; so, for instance, the 





1 So in c. viii., the contents of verses 30, 31, 35, seem derived from c. ix., 
and placed where they now stand, as a link of connexion between Gideon 
(c. viii.) and Abimelech (c. ix.). 
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accounts of the minor Judges (iii. 31; x. 1-5; xii. 8-15), in 
which no allusion is made to the nation’s apostasy, but which, 
nevertheless, as remarked above, are cast mainly in the same 
mould, and the narrative of Abimelech in ec. ix.: a lesson is 
indeed deduced from the history of Abimelech, ix. 24, 56, 57, 
but not the lesson of ii. 11-19. It is very possible, therefore, 
that there was a pre-Deuteronomic collection of histories of Judges, 
which the Deuteronomic compiler set in a new framework, 
prefixing the introduction, ii. 6-9, from Joshua, adding the 
verses ii. 10, 11-19, &. (stating his own theory of the history 
of the period), and accommodating thereto the following 
narratives by the addition of introductory and concluding 
remarks, declaring the ground of the oppression in the 
people’s apostasy, and indicating the motive and results of 
the deliverance which followed. 

Perhaps one or two of the recurring phrases noted above, 
such as “subdued” (iii. 30; iv. 23; viii. 28; xi. 33), which seem 
to form a more integral part of the narratives proper than the 
rest, may mark the portions due to the pre-Deuteronomic 
compiler. There is also a more noticeable feature of the book 
which may be rightly attributed to him. It is clear that the 
Judges were, in fact, merely local heroes; they formed tempo- 
rary heads in particular centres, or over particular groups of 
tribes—Barak in the north of Israel; Gideon in the centre; 
Jephthah on the east of Jordan; Samson in the extreme south- 
west. Nevertheless, the Judges are consistently represented 
as exercising jurisdiction over Israel as a whole (iii. 8; iv. 4; 
ix. 22; x. 2, 3; xii. 8, 9; xvi. 31 and elsewhere); and this gene- 
ralisation of their position and influence is so associated with 
the individual narratives that it must have formed a feature in 
them before they came into the hands of the Deuteronomic 
compiler ; hence, if it was not a conception shared in common 
by the original authors, it must have been a trait due to the 
first compiler of this portion of the book. The question, 
however, whether the Deuteronomic compiler had before him 
a number of separate narratives, or a continuous work, is of 
secondary importance. Some may consider the grounds 
adduced in favour of éwo compilers insufficient ; and the im- 
portant distinction is undoubtedly that between the narratives 
generally and the framework—whether treated as the work 
of one compiler or of two—in which they are set. 

Considering, then, ii. 6 to xvi. as a whole, we may say 
that the parts which either belong wholly to the Deuteronomic 
compiler, or consist of elements which have been expanded or 
largely recast by him, are—ii. 11-22; iii. 5-6, 7-11 (almost 
entirely: there are no details of Othniel’s judgeship such 
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as constitute the narratives respecting Ehud, Barak, etc.) ; 
12-15*, 30°; iv. 1-3; v. 31°; vi. 1, 7-10'; viii. 27° (probably), 
28>, 33-34, 35 (based on c. ix.); x. 6-16, 17f. (based on e¢. xi.); 
xiii. 1, 15, 20; xvi. 31. All these parts are connected together 
by a similarity of tone and phraseology, distinct from that 
which prevails in any other part of this division of the book, 
which stamps them as the work of a single hand—not that of 
the author (or authors) of the histories of the several Judges, 
but of a compiler arranging, and accommodating to a plan of 
his own, a series of pre-existent narratives. 

We may now pass to the first division of the book, i. 1—ii. 5. 
This is of a very different complexion from the division which 
we have just been considering. It consists of fragments of an 
old account of the conquest of Canaan—not by united Israel 
under the leadership of Joshua, but—by the individual efforts 
_ of the separate tribes. The fragments, however, narrate the 
positive successes of Judah and Simeon (i. 1-21) and the 
“House of Joseph” (22-26) only. There follows a series of 
notices describing how particular tribes, viz., Manasseh, 
Ephraim, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, and Dan, failed to dis- 
possess the native inhabitants. By the opening words: “ And 
it came to pass after the death of Joshua,” the section is 
attached to the Book of Joshua, and the events narrated in it 
are assigned to the period after the close of the book. But it 
has long been suspected? that these words are, in fact, merely 
a redactional addition, and that the account is, in reality, 
parallel, at least in part, with the narrative in Joshua, and not 
a continuation of it. The Book of Joshua (as we now have 
it) describes how the whole land was subdued by the Israelites, 
and taken possession of by the individual tribes (see eg. xxi. 
43-45 ; xxill. 1). In Jud. i. the Israelites are still at Gilgal, 
(ii. 1); or close by at Jericho (i. 16): and hence the tribes “go 
up ” (i.e. from the Jordan Valley to the high ground of Judah), 
as at the beginning of the Book of Joshua (v. 9), Judah first, 
to conquer their respective territories (i. 1, 2, 3). 

How far this representation of the course of events can be 
reconciled with the Book of Joshua, cannot now be considered 
in detail ; but it may be remarked that our existing Book of 
Joshua has assumed its present form by a series of stages, and 
is composed of distinct strata of narrative, superposed one 
upon another, the oldest of which (to which Josh. xxi. 43—45; 





1 Assigned by Budde (Z. A. 7. W., 1888, p. 232) to the Hexateuchal narrator E. 
Certainly the phraseology is not throughout that of the Deuteronomic compiler, 
and exhibits affinities with the parts of Josh. xxiv. which belong to E. 

? Compare the Bishop of Bath and Wells in the “Speaker’s Commentary,” 
ii. p. 123f. 
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xxiii. 1 do not belong) do not represent the conquest as by any 
means so complete as the generalising expressions peculiar to 
the later strata appear to imply. In fact, it is remarkable 
that in these older strata of the Book of Joshua, there occur 
a series of passages, some identical (except for verbal varia- 
tions) with parts of Judges i, and others resembling them 
strongly in representation and phraseology. Thus Jud. i. 
21 (stating that the Benjaminites did not expel the Jebusites 
of Jerusalem) agrees almost precisely with Josh. xv. 63, the 
only material difference being that the failure is there laid to 
the charge not of Benjamin but of Judah;' i. 20°, 10°—15 
agrees with Josh. xv. 14—19; i. 27—28 corresponds with 
Josh. xvii. 12—13; i. 29 with Josh. xvi. 10. Most of the 
verbal differences are due simply to the different relations 
which the fragments hold in the two books to the contiguous 
narrative. Josh. xvii. 14—18 (the complaint of the tribe of 
Joseph of the insufficient size of their inheritance and Joshua’s 
instructions to them to exert themselves to increase it), and 
xix. 47 (Dan) are very similar in representation (implying the 
separate action taken by individual tribes), and in phraseo- 
logy.? It can hardly be doubted that both Jud. i. and these 
notices in Joshua are excerpts from what was once a detailed 
survey of the conquest of Canaan; of these excerpts some 
have been fitted in with the narrative of Joshua, others have 
been combined in Jud. i., so as to form with the addition of 
the opening words after the death of Joshua, an introduction 
to the period of the Judges. The survey is incomplete, but 
the parts which remain may be combined together, somewhat 
as follows: Jud. i. 1° (from “and the children of Israel asked ” 
etc.)—3, 5-7, 19, 21 (=Josh. xv. 63); Josh. xv. 13-19 (=Jud. 
i. 20, 10-15); Jud. i. 16, 17, 36°, 22-26; Josh. xvii. 14-18 ; 
xiii. 13; Jud. i. 27-28 (=Josh. xvii. 12 [the names of the towns 
are stated in ver. 11 and so not repeated]—13), 29 (=Josh. xvi. 
10); 30-33, 34; Josh. xix. 47; Jud.i. 35.4 The representation 





' Jerusalem lay on the border between Judah and Benjamin: the later 
theory (Josh. xviii. 28) assigned it to Benjamin; no doubt, therefore, Judah 
is the original reading, and represents the original tradition. 

2 Notice “ House of Joseph ” (unusual), Josh. xvii. 17; Jud. i. 22, 23, 25; 
“daughters” for dependent towns, Josh. xvii.11, 16; Jud. i. 27; “would 
dwell,” Josh. xvii. 12; Jud. i. 27, 35; the ‘‘ chariots of iron,” Josh. xvii. 16; 
Jud. i. 19. 

? Where it is highly probable that Amorites is an error for Edomites. 

4 Compare Kittel, pp. 239 ff, who, in agreement mainly with Budde, offers 
a comparative estimate of the chief textual variations between such of the 
notices as are parallel. Jud. i. 8 contradicts the uniform tradition respecting 
the conquest of Jerusalem ; it is probably an incorrect gloss, due to a mis- 
understanding of ver. 7 (as though the pronoun “they” denoted the 
Israelites rather than the people of Adonibezek), and intended to explain how 
the Israelites were able to take Adonibezek to Jerusalem. 
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in ii. 1* (of which it is probable that the original sequel was 
5°) is an unusual one, but is in accordance with Ex. xxiii. 20; 
the “angel” meant must be the one which according to this 
passage was to conduct the Israelites to their rest in Canaan; 
and the meaning of the words will be that the chief centre of 
the “Tent of Meeting,” which had been hitherto at Gilgal, was 
now advanced to Bochim (i.e. probably Bethel, as is actually 
read by the LXX. in ver. 1). Perhaps the words are a fragment 
of an account of the movements of the Israelites, in which the 
angel of Jehovah was a more prominent figure than is the 
case in the records which we at present possess (comp. Num. 
x. 33; Deut. i. 33). 

The third division of the Book differs again in character 
from either of the other two. It consists of two continuous 
narratives, not describing the exploits of any Judge, but relat- 
ing two incidents belonging to the same period of history. Ch. 
XVli.-xviii. introduces us to an archaic state of Israelitish life: 
the tribe of Dan (xviii. 1)is still without a possession in Canaan; 
Micah’s “house of God” with its instruments of divination, 
the “ ephod and the teraphim,” and its owner’s satisfaction at 
securing a Levite as his priest (xvii. 5-13), are set before us 
vividly ; nor does any disapproval of what Micah had instituted 
appear to be expressed. The narrative as a whole exhibits 
the particulars of what is briefly mentioned in one of the 
notices just referred to, Josh. xix. 47, though the latter can 
scarcely be derived from it on account of the different ortho- 
graphy of the name Laish.’ ‘I'he two chapters contain indica- 
tions which have led some” to suppose that they have been 
formed—as is often the case in the Pentateuch—by the 
combination of two parallel narratives. But the inference is 
here a questionable one, and it is rejected by Kuenen,* who 
will only admit that in two or three places the narrative is in 
disorder or has suffered interpolation.* 





'In Josh. Leshem, which however should probably be vocalised Lésham, 
which might be a by-form of Zaish : compare the names ‘/tam (derived from 
‘ait) and ‘Enam (from ‘ain). 

* 2 Vatke, Bertheau, most recently Budde (7. A. 7. W., 1888, pp. 285—292). 

3 Onderzock (1887), p. 358-9, (written, however, as the date shows, before 
the appearance of Budde’s Essay). 

4Thus the two chronological notes, xviii. 30, 31, cannot both be by one 
hand ; and had ver. 30 been by the same author as the narrative as a whole, 
the name of the Levite would almost certainly have been stated where he was 
first mentioned xvii. 7 ff. Ver. 30 is a notice added by a later hand, intended 
to supplement the preceding narrative by stating particulars in which it 
appeared to be deficient. The “day of the captivity (properly eaile) of the 
land” can only denote the exile of the ten tribes in 722 B.c. Mr. Lias, in 
his explanation of the expression, has been misled by the English word capti- 
vity, and has forgotten to consult Hebrew usage. 

T 
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In the second narrative (ch. xix.—xxi.) the account (c. xix.) 
of the outrage perpetrated upon the Levite’s concubine in 
Gibeah offers for our present purpose no materials for comment. 
Ch. xx., however, is the puzzle of the entire Book. Not only does 
the description in parts appear to be in duplicate—compare 
vers. 36°—46 with 29—36*!; but the account, precisely as we 
have it, can scarcely be historical. The figures are incredibly 
large : Deborah (v. 8) places the number of warriors in entire 
Israel at not more than 40,000; here 400,000 advance against 
25,000+ 700 Benjaminites, and the latter slay of the former 
on the first day 22,000, on the second 18,000; on these two 
days not one of the 25,000+700 Benjaminites falls, but on 
the third day 10,000 Israelites slay 25,100 of them! (xx. 2, 
15 R.V. marg., 17, 21, 25, 34, 35). Secondly, whereas in the 
rest of the Book the tribes are represented uniformly as 
acting separately, and only combining temporarily and parti- 
ally, in this narrative Israel is represented as entirely cen- 
tralised, assembling and taking action as one man (xx. I, 8, 
11: similarly xxi. 2, 5, 10, 13, 16), with an unanimity which, 
in fact, was only gained—and that imperfectly—after the 
establishment of the monarchy. This joint action of the 
“congregation ” contradicts the notices of all except the initial 
stages in the conquest of Palestine, not less than the picture 
exhibited elsewhere of the condition of Israel during this 
period. The motives prompting the people’s action, and the 
manner in which they are collected together, are unlike 
what appears in any other part of either Judges or Samuel : 
elsewhere the people are impelled to action by the initiative 
of an individual leader; here they move, in vast numbers, 
automatically ; there is not even mention of the head who 
must have been needful for the purpose of directing the 
military operations. However keenly the rest of Israel may 
have felt its indignation aroused by the deed of Gibeah, and 
the readiness of the Benjaminites to screen the perpetrators 
(xx. 13), the combination can hardly have taken place on the 
scale depicted. Nor is there any trace either in Judges 
(v. 14)—(if this incident, comp. xx. 27,7 be prior to the 





1 Compare ver. 31 and ver. 39 (in both thirty Israelites smitten) ; ver. 35 
(25,100 Benjaminites smitten) and vers. 44, 45, 46 (18,000 + 5,000 + 2,000 
= 25,000 smitten): the whole number of Benjaminites, as stated in ver. 15, 
was but 25,000 + 700. 

2 Which, however, is pretty clearly a gloss added for the purpose of ex- 
plaining how the people were able to inquire of Jehovah, and so no real 
indication of the period to which the incident was assigned by the original 
narrator. Not only do the words 27*—28*, where they stand, interrupt the 
sentence awkwardly, but they are inserted in the wrong place; had they 
been an explanation made by the original narrator, they would clearly have 
stood in ver. 18, the first occasion when the inquiry was made. 
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time of Deborah)—or in Samuel—if it be subsequent to it— 
of the tribe of Benjamin having been reduced to one-fortieth 
of its numbers, or in the narrative of 1 Samuel xi. of the 
virtual extermination (xxi. 10-11) of the population of Jabesh 
Gilead. 

These difficulties, it will be noticed, attach to ch. xx.-xxi., 
not to ch. xix. The truth appears to be that ch. xx.-xxi. are 
not homogeneous ; parts are decidedly later than ch. xix., and 
exhibit to us the tradition respecting the action of the 
Israelites against Benjamin in the shape which it had as- 
sumed in the course of a long period of oral transmission. 
The story of the vengeance taken by the Israelites against 
the guilty tribe offered scope for expansion and embellish- 
ment, as it was handed on in the mouth of the people; and 
the literary form in which we have it exhibits the last stage 
of the process. Hence the exaggeration both in the numbers, 
and in the scale upon which the tribes combined and executed 
their vengeance upon Benjamin and Jabesh Gilead. The 
narrative of the outrage in ch. xix. is old: in style and re- 
presentation it exhibits resemblances with ch. xvii., xviii. ; 
and in all probability it has come down to us with very little, 
if any, alteration of form. The narrative of the vengeance, 
on the contrary, in ch. xx., has been expanded; as it was 
first written down, the incidents were simpler, and the scale 
on which they were represented as having taken place, was 
smaller than is now the case. But the original narrative has 
been combined with the additions in such a manner that it 
cannot be disengaged with certainty, and is now, in all pro- 
bability, as Kuenen admits, not recoverable.’ In ch. xxi. the 
narrative of the rape of the maidens at Shiloh wears the 
appearance of antiquity, and stands, no doubt, on the same 
footing as ch. xix. But parts of vers. 5-14 contain expres- 
sions that are not usual in the historical books, and here 
there is reason to suppose that the original narrative has been 
expanded or otherwise modified. It may be noticed that the 
remark, “In those days there was no king in Israel,” connects 
the two narratives of the appendix together (xvii. 6 ; xviii. 1; 
xix. 1; xxi. 25; in xvii. 6 and xxi. 25, with the addition, 
“every man did that which was right in his own eyes ”): this, 
from its character, must certainly be pre-exilic, and stamps 
the narratives of which it forms part as pre-exilic likewise. 





! The attempt of Bertheau, in his commentary, is admitted to depend upon 
insufficient criteria. Buddein the 7. A. 7. W., 1888, p. 296 ff., proposes an 
analysis which is more plausible, though it is scarcely offered by its author, 
except as a tentative solution of the problem which the chapter presents, 

T2 
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In ch. xix.-xxi. the phrase belongs to that part of the narra- 
tive, which there are independent reasons for supposing to 
be earlier than the rest. The object of the narrative in its 
present form appears to have been to give an ideal repre- 
sentation of the community as inspired throughout by a keen 
sense of right, and as acting harmoniously in concert for the 
purpose of giving effect to the dictates of morality. 

It is to be observed that in the first and third divisions of 
the book no traces are to be found of the hand of the Deu- 
teronomic redactor of the middle division ; there are no marks 
either of his distinctive phraseology or of his view of the 
history, as set forth in ii. 11-19. Hence it is probable that 
these divisions did not pass through his hand ; but were added 
to the book as he left it (ii. 6—xvi.) as an introduction and 
appendix, respectively, by a later hand. This inference is 
contirmed by further indications. Compare i. 1 with ii. 6—10; 
would one and the same writer have given two introductions, 
each attaching independently to the preceding Book of 
Joshua? Would a writer, again, who adopted ii. 6—9 from 
Joshua, have prefixed ch. i. with its divergent representation 
of the course of the conquest? ii. 21f. also would probably 
have been differently worded had these verses been preceded 
by ii. 1—8; and iii. 5,if it had been preceded by ch. i. Looking 
at the book as a whole, then, we conclude that i. 1-ii. 5, and ch. 
Xvii.-xxi., derived from distinct and independent sources, were 
added to the history of the Judges in ii. 6—xvi., after it 
had assumed its present shape through the work of the 
Denteronomic redactor, by a separate hand. 

The historical value of the Book of Judges has been so 
justly estimated by Prof. A. B. Davidson, that we cannot 
forbear citing a few extracts from what he has written.' 
After remarking on the difference in point of view between 
the histories and the framework, he continues, “ This regular 
movement of apostasy, subjugation, penitence, and deliverance, 
is hardly strict history. It is rather the religious philosophy 
of the history. It is a summary of the historical movements 
written under the idea that Jehovah presided in the history 
of Israel ; and to bring it down to our level we must read 
secon causes into the movements and the operations of the 
people’s mind. . . . The author speaks of Israel as an ideal 
unity, and attributes to this unity defection, which no doubt 
characterised only fragments of the whole.” .. . “The his- 
tories preserved in the book are, for the most part, external ; 





pp. 48-59, 
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they are probably traditions preserved among the individual 
tribes who played the chief part in the events described. That 
in some instances we have duplicates exhibiting divergences 
in detailsis natural, and does not detract from the general 
historical worth of the whole. The story of Deborah is 
given in a prose form (ch. iv.) as well as in the poem, 
and the divergences can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that ch. iv. is an independent tradition.” We 
have here only space to consider briefly two of the separate 
histories from a literary point of view. 

In the narrative of Deborah and Barak (ch. iv., v.), the 
song (ch. v.) is a contemporary historical document of the 
highest possible value ; but the narrative (ch. iv.), when com- 
pared attentively with it, is seen to exhibit divergences in 
detail which show that it is founded on an independent tradi- 
tion, which in process of transmission has become slightly 
modified. The song speaks of a combination of kings of 
Canaan (v. 19), of whom Sisera is the head—his mother 
(v. 29) is attended by princesses '!; ch. v. speaks of Jabin, who 
is described as himself “ King of Canaan,” reigning at Hazor, 
and of Sisera, his general. Further, while in ch. iv. Deborah 
dwells at Bethel in Ephraim, and Barak at Kedesh in 
Naphtali, and, in addition to his own tribe, summons only 
Zebulun (ch. iv. 10), in ch. v. 15 both leaders are brought into 
close connection with Issachar, and the language employed 
creates at least the impression that they belonged to that tribe. 
In v. 14, 15, 18, Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir (ie., Manasseh), 
and Issachar, as well as Zebulun and Naphtali, are alluded to 
as assisting in the struggle. No doubt the points of agree- 
ment between the narrative and the poem are greater than 
the points of divergence—eg., both describe similarly the 
deed of Jael—but, nevertheless, there is sufficient divergence 
to show that the narrative embodies a tradition which had 
become modified, and in parts obscured, in the course of oral 
transmission. In fact, it is not impossible that tradition (as 
is its wont) may have combined two distinct occurrences, and 
that, with the victory of Barak and Deborah over the kings 
of Canaan and Sisera at their head, may have been inter- 
mingled elements belonging properly to an old Israelitish 
victory over Jabin, a king in the far north of Palestine, 
reigning at Hazor. Of course, these elements are subordinate 
in ch. iv., and in so far as Sisera is still the prominent figure 
in it, the tradition which it embodies preserves a true recol- 
lection of the facts. 





1 Not “ladies” (A. V.). See 1 Kings xi. 3 (of Solomon’s queens) ; Is. xlix. 23. 
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In the narrative of Jephthah, ch. xi, xii, the only part 
which calls for comment is ch. xi. 12—28, the account of the 
message sent by Jephthah to the Ammonites. Here, in 
answer to the Ammonites’ complaint that the Israelites had 
taken possession of their land between Arnon and Jabbok, 
Jephthah is made to show that the territory in question 
belonged at the time of the Exodus to Sihon, the king of the 
Amorites, and that thus the Israelites had occupied his land, 
not Moabite land. Balak, king of Moab, did not fight against 
Israel,1 why should Ammon? It is remarkable that the pre- 
cedents, though addressed to Ammon, are drawn from the 
history of Moab. Even Chemosh—elsewhere always the god 
of Moab—is described as giving the Ammonites their terri- 
tory. The passage reads like an insertion in the original 
narrative ; at any rate, Jephthah’s message has been ex- 
panded by the writer on the basis of materials derived from 
the narrative “JE” of the Pentateuch, with which it fre- 
quently agrees verbatim. (With verses 17—22, 26, compare 
Numbers xx. 14,17; xxi. 4, 13, 21—24, 25.) Its terms do 
not, however, as Mr. Lias strangely argues, “show the Penta- 
teuch to have been in existence in Jephthah’s day.” It is the 
habitual practice of the Old Testament historians to cast the 
speeches, especially long ones, attributed by them to historical 
characters, into their own phraseology, and often, also, to 
colour them with the ideas and principles current in their own 
day. Thus many of the speeches in Kings bear clear marks 
of having been cast into form by the compiler of those books; 
and the same fact is even more evident in the case of the 
Chronicles, where, for instance, the speech and prayer attri- 
buted to David in 1 Chronicles xxix. abound with the idioms 
and ideas peculiar to the Chronicler’s own age and style. 
Thus all that the present passage shows is that the parti- 
cular Pentateuchal source to which the context of Numb. xx., 
14, etc., belongs, was in existence at the time when the author 
of the passage wrote himself. That the narrative of Jephthah 
is in substance thoroughly historical, is not questioned, even 
by Kuenen.? 


S. R. DRIVER. 





' A statement which does not harmonize with Josh. xxiv. 9, “ Then Balak, 
the son of Zippor, king of Moab, arose and fought against Israel.” 
2 Onderzock, p. 344. 
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TWO CRITICISMS. 


I. 
Dr. RITTER’S TEXT-BOOK OF REFORMED JUDAISM.! 


THE problem of religious education in all its many-sided 
difficulty is probably presenting itself to an ever-increasing 
number of English Jews. Only those who (should one add 
happily or unhappily ?) have never sipped of the waters of 
Philosophy, and are ignorant of all the results and suspicions 
of “ historical ” or “ higher” criticism, can still justly deprecate 
the inclusion of religious education among the list of social 
problems that demand inquiry and solution. ‘To them the old 
path is still open: the way, unbeset by thicket or bramble, is 
clear and easy, the goal to which it leads at once beautiful and 
sure. But those who have eaten of the tree of knowledge 
can no longer follow in the old tracks with a pure conscience 
and a simple faith. For though it be indeed the tree of know- 
ledge of which they have eaten, it has yet seemed in other 
moods to be a tree of doubt, whereof to eat has brought them 
trouble and fear. They have grasped their new moorings, but 
only after a stormy voyage, in which, perhaps for long, they 
drifted aimlessly, uncertain of the end. Can they not save a 
succeeding generation from the pain of doubt and indecision ? 
Descending from generalities to particulars, we all know how 
any scheme of “ Reformed Judaism” is attacked by opponents 
of various schools. It is a faith, they tell us, possible for a few 
individuals whom the unconscious force of heredity, together 
with an inconsistent half-heartedness in speculation, has pre- 
vented from realizing the sandy foundations of the half-way 
house wherein they dwell: it is an impossible faith for a 
whole community, and above all it is an wnteachable faith, 
which cannot be presented in a definite shape and body before 
the mental eye of youth. And reformers are surely quite 
honest enough to feel that these attacks are not without their 
truth. Thus Dr. Ritter’s little Religions—Lehrbuch nach den 
Grundsdtzen der jiidischen Reformgemeinde zu Berlin, will 
possess a deep interest both to friend and foe. For Dr. Ritter 





1 Religions—Lehrbuch nach den Grundsitzen der jiidischen Reformgemeinde 
zu Berlin, verfasst von Dr. I. H. Ritter, Prediger derselben, Berlin, 1889. 
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is the successor of the great reformer, Samuel Holdheim, and 
in his congregation the violation of the dietary laws is openly 
taught, the worshipper upon entering the synagogue bares his 
head, and the service is conducted almost exclusively in the 
vernacular. Can Dr. Ritter, then, still teach the youth of his 
Gemeinde a definitely Jewish religion ? 

The criticisms that are to follow will show that I do not 
think Dr. Ritter’s book is by any means entirely satisfactory. 
But, nevertheless, the unprejudiced reader (if, which is un- 
likely, such a delightful being exists upon the earth’s surface) 
will, or rather would, I fancy, allow that we do find here 
clearly taught and explained a pure and simple, but not there- 
fore vague and indefinite, development of Judaism, of the 
Jewish religion. 

Where Dr. Ritter fails is in giving no sufficient exposition 
of the proper relation of this Judaism to the Judaisms of the 
Bible, and to the Bible itself. His book, moreover, suffers by 
being, in one important respect, “neither fiesh, nor fowl, nor 
good red herring.” It is often too advanced in treatment and 
expression for children ; it is often, again, not full or detailed 
enough for adolescents (say from seventeen till twenty-one, a 
very important age) and for teachers. I earnestly hope that 
Dr. Ritter will before long issue a considerably enlarged 
edition for these two classes of readers. 

The book consists of sixty-seven small pages, and is divided 
into ten chapters, which treat of the following subjects: (1) 
of God ; (2) of Man; (3) Faith and Duties ; (4) the Festivals ; 
(5) the Minor Religious Festivals ; (6) Worship and Prayer ; 
(7) the Sanctification of God ; (8) our Religion and its Develop- 
ment ; (9) of Miracles and Revelation ; (10) the Messianic age, 
Israel’s mission, and humanity’s hope. Of these chapters, that 
on Faith and Duties occupies twenty-eight pages. The remain- 
ing nine have only thirty-nine pages between them. It will 
thus be seen that the huge subjects indicated in the last three 
sections can only receive a very short and inadequate treatment. 

Most of the statements in the various chapters are substan- 
tiated by short extracts from Scripture. These are taken from 
all the books of the Bible indifferently, and although such a 
procedure is open to the objection that it implies that the whole 
Bible teaches one uniform and articulated body of doctrine, 
that is, perhaps, unavoidable in a work of this kind. At any 
rate, all will allow that the selections have been made with 
very great skill and care. 

In chapter i. God is defined as “ the creator (Urheber) of the 
world, a sole, single (einziges), and eternal Being, the father of 
all mankind.” In this definition, and in the attributes of God 
that follow, we miss any allusion to the omnipresence and 
spiritual nature of the Supreme Being. And should not the 
waipn mn find a place in a Lehrbuch der JUDISCHEN Religion ? 
Is the prayer of the fifty-first Psalm, “Take not thy Holy Spirit 
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from me” (cf. Isaiah Ixiii.), to be ignored because of the im- 
portant part assigned to the Spirit in the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity ? More than once Dr. Ritter wisely alludes to God’s 
rule and revelation in history, but the method of God’s provi- 
dence in its details is surely hidden from human understand- 
ing, so that, whatever the Biblical opinion may be, it is untrue 
to our present religious consciousness, to say “ God deals recom- 
pense to every one in due time (and often in a surprising 
manner) according to his deserts.” 

Quoting the well-known verse of Proverbs (iii. 12), our 
author lays stress on the divine chastisement which is based 
upon divine love. But since Prov. iii. 12 is a tolerably isolated 
thought among the Scriptural writers, he ought to have gone a 
step further, and, utilizing a teacher whose measure of inspira- 
tion was far greater than the wise man of Proverbs, touched 
upon the self-sacrifice of the higher for the lower, of the part 
. for the whole (Isaiah liii.). 

Man (chapter ii.), according to Dr. Ritter, is distinguished 
from all other creatures in that God has given him reason, 
freedom of the will, and conscience. The “image of God” in 
which man was created, is explained to mean that God has 
given him spiritual gifts, through which he may become like 
God. “Like God” in a twofold manner : first by his rule over 
nature, secondly by his moral capacity. 

The (comparatively) long chapter on “ Faith and Duties ” is 
grouped round an exposition of the Ten Commandments. We 
are told that “the pure faith about God, and the main duties of 
man are taught in the ten words of Sinai.” But nothing is 
said as to the Author, whether mediate or immediate, of these 
words, nor as to the occasion upon which they were delivered. 
Considering the enormous importance of the Decalogue, and the 
central position it has so long occupied in the Jewish religion, 
we are surely entitled to ask, whether the Principles of the 
Reformgemeinde include a belief that it was really God himself, 
or at least a divine voice specially created for the occasion 
(Maimonides: “ Moreh Nebuchim ” I. 65), who spoke these ten 
words, or whether “Reformed Judaism,” in this Dr. Ritter’s 
exposition of it, bases the supreme value that is assigned to them 
upon other and less external grounds. 

Round the ten words, however, the various elements of 
religion and morality are very skilfully clustered. Thus the 
folly of superstition is included under the second word, the 
nobility of friendship under the seventh, the value of property 
under the eighth.! 





' Under the sixth word we are told that we must not only content our- 
selves with not destroying human life, but we must actively seek to maintain 
and promote its well being. Very proper. But one of Dr. Ritter’s applica- 
tions sounds strangely. “If e.g. you could succour a drowning person without 
any danger to yourself, and forbear to do so, your guilt is very near to the guilt 
of actual murder.” Cannot the demands of Ethics go further than this? 
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But in this chapter on Glauwbe und Pflichten there is one 
notable omission. Nothing is said respecting the hope which 
religion offers of a life beyond the grave. Only on the last 
page of the book is there any allusion to the doctrine of a 
future life, and on that page it is (perhaps purposely ?) left 
unclear whether it is only the good which man has wrought, 
or his own spiritual personality as well, for which immortality 
is claimed. But the immortality of the soul is too important a 
subject to be thus relegated to the obscurity of a final sentence 
in a work which is elsewhere so excellently clear. With so 
many of the very noblest writers of the Bible to contradict 
him, no one would be justified in denying that man the right 
to the title of Jew, who was able to believe in God’s supreme 
justice and love, without the postulate of a future life. But 
Dr. Ritter in another edition of his book must tell us his 
position more plainly. 

In the ninth chapter, on the Festivals, we tread specifically 
Jewish ground. It is a successful and interesting section. In 
the opening paragraph Dr. Ritter shows how a certain amount 
of criticism may be brought in even to a small schoolbook. 
Thus he tells us that “the oldest festivals seem originally to 
have been Nature-festivals, celebrating particular seasons, or 
the transition from one season to another.” So Passover, 
originally a spring festival, was afterwards connected with the 
deliverance from Egypt. Whether the command to eat un- 
leavened bread during Passover is still regarded as obligatory 
by the Feformgemeinde, Dr. Ritter does not inform us. He 
explains that the second name of the Passover, nison 3n, is 
derived from the outward symbol (Sinnbild) of the festival, 
which consisted in the exclusive use of unleavened bread during 
the whole of its seven days’ course. A far-fetched Midrashic 
explanation of the symbolism is also added, but not a word as 
to the propriety of its maintenance or abolition at the present 
time. The ethical importance of the Day of Memorial and the 
Day of Atonement are well explained. The various names of 
the former receive ethical interpretations. Thus }'7 01 turns 
out to be the day of self-judgment, the day on which we, 
vividly calling to mind the judgment of God, are impelled to 
submit our dispositions and our deeds to a searching examina- 
tion. Whether “ Reformed Jews” have still to fast upon the 
Atonement Day we are not informed. 

Besides the four main festivals, Dr. Ritter recognises three 
minor ones : Purim, the 9th day of Ab, and Chanukah. Why 
an unhistorical festival like Purim is linked to two such 
supremely important events as the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the victory of the Maccabees is very hard to see. But Dr. 
Ritter’s treatment of the 9th day of Ab is eminently clear, 
straightforward and satisfactory, and I am glad to quote it in full. 
The day, he tells us, used to be celebrated with the deepest 
sorrow so long as the destruction of the Jewish capital and 
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its temple was regarded as the greatest shock to the stability of 
the Jewish religion. 


We now look back with affectionate piety upon the double destruction of 
the temple, because the direst sorrows to our ancestors were connected with 
it ; but we recognise that the religious purification of the Jews and their un- 
shaken fidelity to God and his doctrine, were brought about by the captivity 
at Babylon. And, moreover, we acknowledge that it is only from the final 
destruction of the temple that Judaism’s higher historic mission, now at last 
freed from every outward support, takes its rise. We are, therefore, grateful 
to Providence, who has even turned the woes of our dear ancestors into a 
blessing for their descendants and the world at large. 


One of Dr. Ritter’s most successful chapters is that on Prayer 
and Public Worship. The “ Gottesdienst” of the old Israelites 
once consisted of sacrifices, But prayer is higher than sacri- 
fice ; for in sacrifice a present is offered to a deity who needs 
no gifts, while prayer has for its object the devotion of our 
whole will to God. May we in prayer ask God to grant us 
any particular boon? Dr. Ritter answers with sufficient clear- 
ness—no. This is a subject which does indeed contribute to 
form “the deep gulf” which, according to Professor Delitzsch, 
separates “the old theology from the new.” (‘ Expositor,” 
January, 1889, p.51.) But prayer is not destroyed because a belief 
in miraculous interpositions has passed away. The highest 
prayer, as Dr. Ritter truly says, is that which in the noble 
words of a great English teacher “even in extremity of danger 
or suffering seeks only the fulfilment of God’s will.” 

Rabbi Gamliel was no “rationalist,” but even those who 
must be stigmatised by that curious epithet of reproach may 
adopt his great aphorism with a complete sincerity. And so our 
author quotes the nobleadage, “ Make his will to be thy will, 
that he may make thy will to be his will,” and explains it to 
mean, that he who has made God’s will his, will be able to re- 
cognise in the results of God’s will the expression of his own. 

Dr. Ritter is quite explicit as to the use of the vernacular 
in all prayer, whether public or private. He is also quite 
logical. 


We say our prayers in our mother tongue (Jike our ancestors), because the 
yearnings of the heart and the deepest needs of the soul can only be expressed 
in our own language. For our ancestors this mother tongue was Hebrew, 
for us it is the language of that particular fatherland in which we have been 
born and bred. Only the proclamation of the highest religious truths, the 
watch-words of Judaism, do we also utter aloud in the tongue of our fathers 
in which we have received them ; this we do to show their origin and our 
agreement with them, in spite of all the other changes of time. These special 
watch-words are the confessions of God’s unity and holiness; they are our 
motto, just as Prussians have a Latin motto, Suum cuigque, though they are 
Germans. 


Thethree last sections of the Lehrbuch suffer from what seems 
to me unnecessary compression. The vast subjects with which 
they deal can hardly be touched upon without some resulting 
unclearness in thirteen small pages. To “Our Religion and 
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its Development,” for instance, are assigned five pages. They 
begin with the thoroughly prophetic statement that “our 
religion is destined for all mankind without distinction.” 
Israel was “chosen” by God simply and solely that it might 
thereby work for the religious well-being of humanity at large. 
But by “our religion,” Dr. Ritter understands only the 
doctrine of the one, spiritual and holy God, and the recognition 
of morality as God’s immutable law. Israel’s hope is that all 
nations in days to come will accept these two dogmas, but in no 
wise that they will all conform to the same outward reli- 
gious forms. (Here it will be noticed that the ordinary ortho- 
dox view is at one with the radical reformer’s.) Forms, our 
author tells us, are liable to change, and indeed have also in 
Israel been subject to change “ von jeher.” After which remark 
Dr. Ritter suddenly leaps forward to Moses Mendelssohn. A 
short but graphic account is given of his reforms, and then in 
the next paragraph we learn that the reform movement reached 
its culmination (Gipfelfunkt), when in the year 1845 the 
famous Berlin Genossenschaft, after proclaiming its principles 
in a short and brilliant manifesto, founded the Reformge- 
meinde over which Dr. Ritter now presides. 

After quoting the central paragraph of this manifesto, Dr. 
Ritter proceeds to show what the principles of reform in- 
volve. Among its applications are prayer in the vernacular, with 
uncovered head, “according to the custom of our fatherland,” 
the removal and abandonment of every national and political 
element, such as the dietary laws, the Tefillin, the “ Zizit,” etc. 
Most trenchant application of all, which, I believe, Holdheim 
himself lived to regret, is the transference of the Sabbath to a 
day on which its “ sanctifying objects and results may be en- 
joyed by the whole community.” 

This wholesale sacrifice of the national elements in Judaism 
is a logical deduction from the entirely different conceptions 
forrned by Orthodoxy and Reform respectively as to Israel’s 
future. Orthodoxy believes ina personal Messiah and in a 
renewal of the national life in Palestine. Reform has aban- 
doned both these articles of faith, and clings only to a belief 
in the slow but real progress of mankind in knowledge, good- 
ness and pure religion. To contribute its share to this progress 
is the mission of Israel. And thus our author lays down the 
doctrine :— 


In olden days Israel's mission consisted in forming a kingdom of God in 
his own land, rigidly separated and apart from the neighbouring idolators. 
* But now, when heathenism through the ultimate agency of our religion has 
been overcome, our duty is both larger and different. In close combination 
with those civilised people among whom God’s will has scattered us, we must 
proclaim and practise his doctrine (Zc) in its most perfect and unsullied 
purity ; we must take an active part in the general purposes of the nations, 
forming as it were a link of union and connection between them. We 
must seek to promote the mutual intercourse of peace, and the interchange 
of social morality. We must prove our fidelity to our religion by that pure 
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service of man that ts given in the love of God, by ready self-sacrifice and 
devotion for the well-being of mankind. As the Jews in their own land had 
to wage war against idolatry, so now scattered throughout the earth they 
must promote the destruction of delusion and error, coarseness and licentious- 
ness, and help forward the universal praise and imitation of God as the only 
source of justice and of love. (P. 66.) 


Two Criticisms. 





If, then, this is the religious programme of reformed Judaism, 
in what relation does it stand to the ancient Scriptures? Does 
it attempt, like orthodoxy, to find every article of its faith in the 
Bible? Must the propriety, ¢.g., of the modern abandonment 
of the dietary laws be based upon a scriptural passage as ortho- 
doxy finds its dogma of a Divine Oral Law enshrined within 
the Pentateuch ? Again, what views are taken by reformed 
Judaism as to Inspiration? Is it verbal or general? Is 
the Pentateuch of Mosaic origin, or is the unanimous verdict of 
criticism accepted by the Berlin Reformgemeinde? All these 
questions must be honestly met and honestly answered, but 
’ Dr. Ritter leaves us in almost entire ignorance of what the 
youth of reform is to be taught upon these grave issues. All 
we get from him is a short chapter upon “ Miracle and Reve- 
lation ”’—a chapter, which it must candidly be confessed, is far 
the weakest in the whole book. Dr. Ritter gives the following 
most strange and unhistorical definition of a miracle. 


By the miracles spoken of in the Bible, we understand not any departure 
from the realms of natural law (die Sphdre des Naturgemédssen), but the un- 
expected and startling agreement of earthly fortunes and events with the 
justice demanded by reason. 


On the strength of this definition he implies that the Biblical 
miracles are to be regarded merely as allegories—poetic veils 
through which the higher, ethical meaning has to be elicited. 
And then, as an example, follows an explanation of Joshua’s sun 
and moon miracle, an explanation which cannot bear for a 
moment the inspection of criticism. 

It is really surprising in a book written by the translator of 
Buckle to come across antiquated rationalism of this kind. 
Still more unsatisfactory is the treatment of revelation. Indeed, 
no candid reader will be able to gather whether our author 
supposes that anything supernatural happened to the Israelites 
at Sinai or not. Between the lines we may, I fancy, suspect 
that Dr. Ritter does not believe in the literal truth of the 
thunders and lightnings and the audible voice of God, but 
that he does not like to say so, Yet even for young persons 
the method of evasion is of perilous advantage. To ignore the 
ethical difficulty in the Second Commandment, or the theoretical 
difficulty respecting the sanction for the Sabbatical observance 
in the Fourth (according to the Exodus version) may lead here- 
after to a religious revolt far wider than a more honest, though 
a less usual, method of pedagogic exegesis would probably have 
caused. 

I have spoken the more openly upon what seem to me the 
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defects in Dr. Ritter’s book, because I write not as a foe, but 
as a friend. Without by any means agreeing with all that 
Holdheim said, or with all that the Berlin Reformgemeinde 
has done, it is with the movement in which he took so leading 
a part that I feel the deepest and closest spiritual kinship. And 
though Dr. Ritter’s little book needs here and there correction 
and amplification, it does present us with the outlines of a 
simple, pure and Jewish religion. Reformed Judaism is not 
without its difficulties ; but at all events it builds up its creed 
upon a less sandy foundation than the authenticity and verbal 
accuracy of a particular book. The results of Pentateuchal 
criticism cannot affect it. However difficult, therefore, it may 
be to fully establish our own position, our orthodox friends and 
brothers are in that respect, to our thinking, far worse off than 
ourselves. Wedo not despair of Judaism, however great may 
be the modifications that in the inexorable future may lie before 
it. Not without God’s will have been its travailings in our 
own century. ?* TON voix No} VAN NT, 


II, 
PROFESSOR CHEYNE AND THE JEWS. 


Professor Cheyne’s most useful little book on Jeremiah is 
worthy of detailed criticism from more than one point of view 
and for divers reasons. Here, however, I only desire to 
discuss a single page of it, that namely which deals with the 
“ perennial ” and the “greatest” tragedy in Israel’s history 
(p. 100). That tragedy consist in Israel’s “ignorant unbelief,” 
in its neglect of “its highest honour and grandest privilege ;” 
in other words, in its rejection of Jesus, the Messiah. Professor 
Cheyne invites the reader to consider the few words upon this 
large subject in his “Jeremiah” in connection with his article 
“The Jews and the Gospel,” in the Expositor for 1885, p. 401- 
418. (The article is a reproduction of a university sermon on 
the Jewish Interpretation of Prophecy, preached at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, on March 15th, 1885). In this essay “the acceptance 
of Jesus as the Messiah, either with or without orthodoxy,” 
(the italics are mine) is declared to be “the only complete 
remedy for Israel’s troubles.” Moreover (and here is the point 
which specially interests the present writer) Reform Judaism 
is urged to at least complete “its meagre, because predominantly 
negative” character, by “the recognition of the central import- 
ance of the person of Jesus and of the New Testament.” 

In spite of certain somewhat dubious words in his Jeremiah, 
I do not for a moment believe that Professor Cheyne is in any 
kind of sympathy with the miserable and immoral conversionary 
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efforts of the Christian proselytising societies. To combine 
the attractiveness of Christianity with the attractiveness of 
bread and butter, to catch the young and the unwary by all kinds 
of tempting ambiguities, to match a trained disputant against 
the guilelessness of a-simple faith, all this is so ignoble, so 
repulsive to our moral sense, so unworthy of a Christian, a 
scholar and a gentleman, that Iam sure that Professor Cheyne 
is, at bottom, its unmixed antagonist. Professor Cheyne appeals 
with rational arguments to educated persons, who can both 
appreciate and discuss them. This is the only form of 
proselytism which it is fitting for the adherents of one phase 
of Theism to employ towards the adherents of another. 

“With or without orthodoxy” Jews in general, and Reform 
Jews in particular, are to accept Jesus as the Messiah. 
Professor Cheyne does not seem to imagine that the possible 
alternative creates a difficulty. But in truth it does. To 
_ begin with, not one Christianity, but many Christianities lie 
open to our choice. Omitting the minor divisions, are we to 
become Catholics, Protestants, or Unitarians? Each of these 
three forms regards itself as the only pure exponent of the 
Christian religion. Professor Cheyne even suggests a fourth 
form to our notice, a revival of the old Jewish-Christianity 
of the first century. Standing as we Jews do outside all 
these competing phases of the Christian religion, we can see 
the objections to an adoption of any one of them. Hence we 
are offered to accept Christianity “without orthodoxy.” But it 
is one thing to remain a Christian, though an unorthodox one, 
and a totally different thing to leave another faith and 
become an unorthodox Christian. Broad Church Christians of 
different shades are now engaged in endeavouring with varying 
degrees of success to fashion their own Christianity ; are we 
Jews to join them in their efforts? Surely the invitation is 
premature. I can perfectly understand how unorthodox 
Christians, who have been Christians all their lives, can impose 
new meanings into the old creeds and symbols; but such 
symbols obviously cannot be offered in any seriousness to 
those who stand outside as a perfect and satisfying expression 
of spiritual needs. Incarnation, Resurrection, and Atonement 
—these dogmas we need only, it is to be presumed, accept in 
an unorthodox sense. But what power and attractiveness can 
they have in such a sense to new comers ? 

Now, if Professor Cheyne means that his proffered un- 
orthodoxy only relates to details, and that we are to accept 
the dogmas relating to the nature and life of Christ in the 
form in which an ordinary believer of the Church of England 
understands them, then, speaking as a Reform Jew, my 
difficulties are no less grave. For what has been one chief 
reason why orthodox Jews have become reform Jews? It is 
precisely the same reason which has induced or compelled 
orthodox Christians to become unorthodox. We Reform Jews 
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cannot accept any form of religion which is obliged to take its 
stand upon miracles (using miracles in the ordinary sense of 
the word). We cannot accept any form of religion which de- 
clares that it is possible for the revelation of God to man to be 
perfect and complete, or expressed at-once for good and all 
within the pages of a single book. We believe in progressive, 
not in final revelation. To increase our present Bible by 
another three hundred pages makes no difference. You may 
be able to prove (I for one think you can) that this or that 
particular religious doctrine is more fully taught in the New 
‘Testament than in the Old, but you will not thereby make us 
believe that the limitations and imperfections, which it is the 
fashion of Christian critics to admit, and even emphasise, in 
the Old Testament, are wanting in the New. In the sense in 
which German philosophers use it, Christianity is no more die 
absolute Religion than Judaism: there is no absolute Religion. 
Without miracle there is no form of Christianity which we 
Jews can join except Unitarianism. Would Professor Cheyne 
be satisfied with that? But, even if he were, Jews cannot join 
the Unitarian body. In the present days of criticism and 
comparison, Unitarianism, which assumes the one Saviour 
Jesus and the uniqueness and perfection of the New Testa- 
ment, is quite unacceptable to those who have always been 
entirely outside any Christian community. I am keenly alive 
to the justness of Professor Cheyne’s strictures upon Reform 
Judaism. At present it 7s somewhat a “meagre and pre- 
dominantly negative” religion. I admit, again, that any 
unprejudiced theist who had never heard of either Judaism or 
Christianity would set the moral zmpvession and the religious 
greatness of the Gospels far above those of the Pirke Aboth, 
that excellent but inadequate collection of sayings with which 
old-fashioned Jewish scholars are always, but vainly attempting 
to demolish the originality of Christ... But readily as I admit 
that Luke xxiii. 34 breathes a supreme nobility of mind as 
compared with Jeremiah xvii. 18, the same limitations which 
we can detect in Isaiah or Jeremiah are also visible in Jesus, 
Such passages, e.g., as Matthew iv. 22, x. 15, xii. 27, xix. 9, 24, 
xxiii. 33 are, for different reasons, incompatible with even our 
present ideas of perfect wisdom and perfect religion. There 
is, moreover, no such radical difference between the Old 





' Admitting this, I deny that “the moral standards of the Jewish com- 
munity need some rectification.” The morality of an ordinary orthodox 
Jewish pulpit is quite as high and pure as the morality of an ordinary 
orthodox Christian pulpit. It is possibly even higher, for the doctrine of 
justification by faith is far more liable to moral perversion than that of 
justification by works. No Jewish pulpit speaks of the eternal punishment 
of unbelievers. It is a baseless accusation to say that “ Philanthropy, in the 
widest sense, isa tender plant of Judaism ; isolation, and the pride of race 
and religion, have hindered its development.” No evidence is brought 
forward in support of this cruel allegation. 
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Testament and the New Testament, between the teachings of 
all the prophets and wise men, on the one hand, and that of 
Jesus, on the other, as would justify or explain our adoption of 
a new religion. German theologians of the school of Graf are 
wont to emphasise the differences between the Old Testament 
and the New. They freely use a language of mocking 
irreverence towards the anthropomorphisms and cruder reli- 
gious expressions of the older portion of their Bible. In 
Wellhausen, who is greatly responsible for this ugly fashion, 
brilliancy, and even genius, cover the gravity of this descent 
from the language of Ewald. But, in the hands of ordinary 
clever and industrious German professors, like Stade or 
Jiillicher, this laborious humour is quite unendurable, and 
the anti-semitic prejudice which is presumably at the bottom 
of it all is only too easily and clumsily revealed. Are there no 
anthropomorphisms and superstitions in the New Testament ? 
What are we to make, e.g., of Matthew iii. 16, iv. 5, viii. 31, 
xvii. 5? If ever Reform Jews come to admit that among 
the many men of the Jewish race, upon whom, for the pur- 
poses of religion, God’s spirit has rested, Jesus of Nazareth 
was one, if they admit that he more clearly expressed certain 
doctrines hitherto insufficiently revealed, and that he even 
added some new doctrines till then unknown, if they ever 
allow that his life and his death constitute a superb example 
of purity, devotion, and self-sacrifice to humanity at large, 
they will not thereby any the more have accepted Jesus as 
their sole and special Saviour, nor have admitted anything 
which should compel them to change the time-honoured title 
of their religion for another and less inclusive name. 


Cc. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


Jewish Lulab and Portal Coins.— The recent Anglo-Jewish Exhi- 
bition has yielded good fruit. It has given the impulse to various publi- 
cations of great interest for Jewish History, Literature, and Archeology. 
One of these publications contains a valuable contribution to the study 
of Jewish Numismatics, written in German by Prof. Graetz, Bedeutung 
der jiidischen Miinzen mit dem Feststrauss und dem Portale ; and ren- 
dered into English by Mr. H. Montagu, F.L.A. (On the Jewish 
“Lulab” and “ Portal” Coins.) 

It is a strange phenomenon that among the many antiquities un- 
earthed in Palestine, and especially in Jerusalem, no Jewish cvin is to be 
found of the period anterior to the Babylonian exile. We have no 
direct evidence that coins existed at that period, and the terms shekel, 
beka, gerah, agurah, hesituh, etc., indicate, perhaps, weights rather than 
current coins ; even the phrase “ current with the merchant” (Gen. xxiii. 
16) may have reference to the correctnessof the shekel as a weight, and 
not to the currency of money. The proper Hebrew word for coin, 
matbea’, so frequently met with in Postbiblical literature, does not occur 
even once in the Bible, neither does the word taba in the sense of “im- 
pressing,” “stamping,” although the noun, tabbaath, “ring,” may derive 
its origin from the same root. We shouid, however, go too far if we 
were to infer from the absence of direct evidence that coins did not 
exist at that period. Selling and buying was as necessary in olden times 
as in Jater periods, and the ancient Israelites probably employed some 
kind of money in their business transactions. 

The impression on Jewish coins was much restricted by the prohibi- 
tion: “ Thou shalt not make unto thee an image or any likeness of that 
which is in heaven above or which is in the earth beneath, or which is in 
the waters underneath the earth” (Ex. xx. 20). Whatever may have 
been the interpretation that this law practically received, it seems certain 
from the specimens of coins still extant that the impression of figures 
of living beings was strictly avoided, as these were frequently the object 
of divine veneration among the surrounding idolatrous nations. Plants, 
fruits, vessels, parts of buildings, are found represented on Jewish coins. 
The Hebrew inscriptions were made in ancient Hebrew characters. 
Although the coins extant belong to the time of the Second Temple and 
the Second Exile, a period in which the square characters introduced by 
Ezra were in use among the Jews, the ancient characters were retained 
for the inscriptions on coins. Why this was done we cannot say for 
certain. It may be that the intention of Ezra, when transcribing the 
Law in Babylonian characters, and leaving the ancient characters for 
ordinary purposes, was lehubhdil ben kodesh lechol, “to distinguish 
between that which is holy and that which is common.” It is, however, 
possible that even at the time of the Maccabees the ancient characters 
were better known in the country, especially to the Israelites in the 
North, who had not been carried away into exile. 

In some cases the inscriptions inform us of the value of the coin, that 
it is a shekel Israel, or half a shekel, or a quarter, but in many cases no 
value is mentioned, the value being probably known by the size of the 
coin. The date is indicated in many of them, but not according to a 
fixed era. The first, second, or fourth year of the Liberation of Israel, 
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or Jerusalem, the name of the ruler is likewise mentioned ; but as there 
were several chiefs of the same name a little confusion and doubt as to 
the date of the particular coin is inevitable. Thus, the name Simon on 
certain coins is interpreted by some as referring to Simon I., the son of 
Gamaliel, the Prince (asi) ; others refer it to Simon II.; again others 
to Simon bar Gioras, the leader of the Zealots, before the destruction of 
the Temple, or to Bar-Kochba, whose first name is said to have been 
Simon. The same is the case with the name Elazar, found on some 
coins. The name may refer to one of the chiefs of the Zealots in the 
first Jewish war against the Romans, or to a Rabbi Elazar bar Modai, 
who lived during the second Jewish war against the Romans, in the 
reign of Hadrian. 

There is also a group of coins called “the Lulab coins,” which have 
become a subject of controversy, and are examined in the above-named 
pamphlet of Prof. Graetz. On the one side of these coins a vessel contain- 
ing three plants is represented, with a fruit on the left side of the basket. 
The fruit and these three plants have been identified as those named 
in Lev. xxiii. 40: the fruit of the goodly tree, branches of palm trees, 
boughs of a thick-leaved tree, and willows of the brook, generally called 
the arba minim (the four kinds) or ethrog (citron), lulab (branches of 
the palm-tree), hadassim (myrtles), and arabhah (willows). This inter- 
pretation is now generally adopted. On the other side of these pieces 
the type is that of a portal or colonnade ; four columns with an archi- 
trave, and other ornamentations above. It looks like a portal, and it has 
been believed to be the entrance to the Temple (though the Temple had 
no ornamentation of columns at the entrance), or the representation of 
the Mausoleum, which Simon Maccabeus caused to be erected in memory 
of the Asmonean family in Modim, or of the Ark of the Covenant. Prof. 
Graetz rejects all these views. His own interpretation of the type is 
certainly ingenious and most plausible. The plants on the one side 
remind us of. the Feast of Tabernacles ; is it not likely that the other 
side might also represent some characteristic of the same feast, namely, 
the Sukkah (tabernacle) ? Equally ingeniousand plausible is the learned 
Professor's explanation of the semicircle and lines in the midst of the 
portal. He identifies them with the ornaments of the Sukkah as 
described in the Talmud, consisting of ears of corn, dates, nuts, and 
other kinds of fruit. The types on both sides complement each other 
in representing the characteristics of the Festival of Tabernacles. 
These forms may have been chosen for two reasons; either the coins 
were struck after a victory gained just before this Festival, or an alle- 
gorical representation of God’s protection (Sukkah, Lev. xxiii. 43), and 
Israel’s rejoicings (Lulab, 7b. 40). Prof. Graetz thinks that the im- 
pression on these coins was to commemorate a victory gained by the 
Jews during the first war with the Romans, on the 17th Ellul. (See Me- 
gilloth Taanith.) In consequence of this victory the Jews were enabled 
to go up to Jerusalem in large numbers for the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. It would, however, seem very strange that coins struck 
for the purpose of commemorating this event, in which the visit to the 
Temple and the worship therein was of the greatest importance, should 
contain no reference to the Temple. This omission would rather lead us 
to assume that these coins were struck after the destruction of the 
Temple, during the war of Bar-cochba. Prof. Graetz attempts to prove 
that this was impossible, in a way more ingenious than probable. Accord- 
ing to the Mishnah (Sukkah, iii. 8) the rich in Jerusalem bound their 
lulab (7.¢., together with the myrtle and willow branches) with gimonioth 
of gold. These gimonioth, he argues, are the very basketshaped orna- 
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ments in which the plants are placed on the coins. The argument is 
not convincing. For even if this interpretation of the term gimonioth 
were correct, there is no reason why the rich of Jerusalem should not 
have continued their practice, after the destruction of the Temple, out- 
side Jerusalem. But it is not at all likely that gimonioth denotes, 
“ baskets,” as the term “ binding” (agedin) does not well apply to baskets. 
Besides, it would have been very awkward to carry lulabim about in 
baskets. The rich of Jerusalem more probably ornamented their eegrs 
with gold thread or binding. The baskets on the coins are probably the 
receptacles of the /ulab when not wanted, and were in use everywhere 
and at all times. The question, therefore, as to the date of these coins is, 
in spite of the highly interesting pamphlet of the Jewish Historian not 
yet decided. Perhaps it is better to leave it an open question, as it may 
be the cause of further essays, as interesting and learned as the present 
one, from the pen of Prof. Graetz. M. FRIEDLANDER. 


Isaac Jeshurun-Alvares, of London (died in Vienna 1735). In 
the old cemetery of the Jewish Congregation of Vienna very many 
lie buried who were lowered into their graves for the second time 
when Ludwig August Frankl busied himself with publishing the 
epitaphs of the graveyard in his Inschriften. Thanks, however, to the 
intelligent piety of the Viennese authorities, the Archives of the Con- 
gregation have preserved the MS. in which S. G. Stern entered the 
account of the inscriptions which he deciphered. To my no little sur- 
prise, I there discovered for the first time the cemetery of those epitaphs 
that Frankl had overlooked. For in the hasty endeavour to arrange 
chronologically for the press the epitaphs which Stern had deciphered 
without regard to sequence, many were omitted; it was as when a 
wanton hand, commissioned with the duty of emptying a vessel full of 
precious liquid, carelessly jerks out the contents, reckless how much is 
spilt in the process. In this hitherto unknown cemetery, which I pain- 
fully enough was able to restore by means of comparison, I also found 
the name of the man who deserves a record among the members of the 
London Sephardic Congregation of the first quarter of the last century. 

The epitaph, numbered by Stern 91, and provided with the super- 
scription : 


Sarwan nom anay pind wp ww omadse apy 9 nayp 


runs as follows :— 
65 


' pando ovadse pw pny? a9 73 apy BDA 
ww peo AD RY Ws apy Sy Ap INY DYN? OD ID 
yosn $x apyn and, moi mapd weand mos onder pana yonwndy 
nodynd past ns inn my ina . Ayn wed now. AINAN 
3OD) ID 1D MAY PN nna Noyds -nDwa VID Mand , mpd AWM. 
ppd A’y’n MN MD & DVD 13p2) WIP NIw3 
vosy'n 
Here lies 


the Sephardi Jacob ben Isaac Jeshurun-Alvares,' of London. 
Ye mourners and wailers, raise an elegy for Jacob, who went forth from 





* Concerning the martyr Simon Alvares in Coimbra, see Kayserling’s 
History of the Jews in Portugal, pp. 239 seq.; for the martyr Isabel Nunes 
Alvares, see Sephardim, p. 208. 
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the Land of Britain to sojourn and remain in Vienna. But God pur- 
posed to bring him to the grave prepared for him ; to restore the dust to 
the earth beneath, and his soul to the one who gave it, the one whose 
commands his soul obeyed while in its bodily sheath, to return it in 
holiness to its Creator, to enjoy the dazzling light of the Divine Presence 
and to stand in the midst of the countless numbers of Israel. He die 

on the holy Sabbath-day, and was buried on Sunday, the 9th of Iyar, 495 


= 1735). : : : ‘ 
May his soul be bound in the bond of life.” 


It may be possible in London to assign the position in the famous 
Jeshurun family of Isaac Jeshurun-Alvares, who was perhaps attracted 
to Austria by the most influential Sephardic Jew of Vienna, Diego di 
Aguilar. I will only show, by a few references, the wide diffusion of 
this family in Italy and Holland, and indirectly in England and 
Germany. 

The name Isaac was a favourite in the family through the Martyr of 
Ragusa, who in the autumn of 1622 was taken prisoner on a false 
“ Blood ” accusation, and languished in captivity for two years and eight 
months. During this period the only variation in his lot was caused by 
his nameless tortures and sufferings, to endure which seemed to demand 
an almost superhuman fortitude. Aaron Cohen’ glorified, in prose and 
in verse, the martyrdom of the man who in the end was honourably 
freed from suspicion. No less a one than Manasseh ben Israel cites 
him in his Redemption of Israel, and in his Address to Cromwell. To 
Manasseh we also owe the information that Joseph Jeshurun, of Ham- 
burg, was the brother of the martyr. Here also lived at the same period, 
as Chacham, that Jeshurun, the son of Abraham Chayyim, who showed 
his Talmudic learnipg in the}index to the Documents of the Responsa 
literature, which was in the possession of Spinoza.? 

Concerning the Jeshurun of Venice, I have some information from 
the autograph letters and poems of Moses Zacuto, which I possess. In 
the second half of the seventeenth century he celebrated in song the 
wedding of a daughter of Joshua Jeshurun (55*), a director of the Talmudic 
Society Kinyan Torah, with Moses Jeshurun (55>), and the betrothal of 
Abraham ben Aaron Jeshurun (61%), as well as that of Esther, daughter 
of David Jeshurun. 

Richer information concerning the fortunes of this family meets us in 
Holland. De Castro’s Keur van Grafsteenen alone contains a large 
number of names and representatives of this family. In the interval 
between 1620-1629, we find from the register of the Cemetery of 
Ouderkert on the Amstel, that Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Emanuel, David, 
Jacob, Raphael Jeshurun, who had to bewail the visitation of death in 
their family, belonged at the same time to the heads of families of the 
Amsterdam congregation (p. 23-31). To distinguish the branches of the 
family who bore identical names, the name of the mother’s family is 
added to that of Jeshurun. This practice was cormmon with the Sephar- 
dim, and may be seen in the case of the Isaac Jeshurun-Alvares, whose 
name heads this notice. Rehuel Jeshurun appears already in 1620-1 
among the managers of the cemetery as representative of the congrega- 
tion Beth Jacob ; 1625-6, Abraham ; 1627-8, Eleazar Jeshurun Ribeiro ; 





1 TN AWYD following JIT {OY and JANN {pt (Venice, 1657) ; printed 
in Warnheim’s D'D3N Ni¥35), pp. 93-9, but without the poems. 

2 See concerning NW IN O35 my remark to Servaas Van Rooijen, La 
Bibliotheque de Bénédict Spinoza, p. 170, cf. Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 314. 
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between 1619-30, David Jeshurun' appears as representative of the 
congregation Beth Israel (p. 38). In 1752 Isaac Jeshurun Lobo appears 
in the same capacity; in 1768 Israel ben Jacob; and in 1778 yet 
another Isaac Jeshurun (p. 39). Davip KavFMANN. 


A Conjecture on Job vi. 4.—In the last part of this verse the 


Massoretic text reads $*}337Y) M}2N ‘V2, By the greater number both 
of ancient and modern commentators these words have been rendered, 
“the terrors of God do set themselves in array against me.” They 
assume that the verb JW can be poetically construed with the direct 
accusative of the person. If so, Job vi. 4 would be the only example 
of such a use, and consequently Bickell (Carmina Veteris Testamenti 
metrice, p. 153), seems justified in saying, ‘ Verbum arakh in significa- 
tione instruendi aciem cum accusativo hostis construi nequit.” Bickell, 
however, induced by his theory of Hebrew metre, adds here (as in 
very many other passages), words which are not found in the text. The 
LXX. has a very different interpretation. It translates drav dpgwpat 
Aadeiv, kevrovor pe. The first part of this reading need not be here con- 


sidered, because in the Massoretic text the words mx NY. offer no 
difficulty. But the word xevroto:, with which the LXX. translates the 
Hebrew JY, is worthy of note. Merx, indeed, has accepted the LXX. 
verb, and substituted °}3P1! for 337°, The verb PP signifies rodere, 
consumere, and would give an, acceptable meaning—“ The terrors of God 
make me waste away.” But it seems to me that a better sense can be 
obtained by the slight change of the Massoretic text into °3193¥' from 
the verb 12Y conturbare. We then get a much more vivid and poetical 
image : “ The terrors of God confound me.” This conjecture only con- 
sists in the transposition of two letters, and it is strongly supported by 


the Peshito, which reads: ‘JNID NANI ANyI, “Et terror Dei me 
perterruit.” The Syriac verb 17D, in the Pael form, can be most pro- 
perly rendered in Hebrew by 15), but certainly not by JY. 

D. CastTeELLi. 


When did the Jews first settle in England P—I observe that in 
the English Historical Review (October, 1888), Dr. Neubauer takes me 
to task for stating in my lecture on the London Jewry, that the Jews 
came over to this country with the Conqueror. He quotes Theod. Pani- 
tentialis, and the Laws of Edward the Confessor, as proving that Jews 
lived here before the conquest. I need scarcely say I was fully aware of 
the existence of these passages which were duly noted and briefly ab- 
stracted in the Bibliography of Anglo-Jewish history, drawn up by Mr. 
L. Wolf and myself for the Committee of the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition 
(No. 3, Ancient Laws). But I advisedly disregarded the inference which 
previous inquirers had drawn from these passages, and Dr. Neubauer now 
endorses. As the point is of some interest and importance, and can 
be made to lead up to a novel aspect of a well-known episode in early 
English history, I should like to put at length the reasons of my position. 

It will be necessary to have before us the short titles of the laws re- 
ferred to. I may, therefore, repeat the entries given in the Bibl. Anglo- 
Judaica, numbering them for convenience of reference. 





1 Kayserling, 177 seq. 
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Anglo-Saxon Laws— 

(1.) All Jews under king’s protection.— Edw. Conf., c. xxv. 

Monumenta Ecelesiastica— 

2.) If a Christian woman fornicate with Jews or Pagans.—Th. P., 
xvi. 35. 

(3.) If any one celebrate Passover with the Jews.—T7h. P., xxx. 4. 

(4.) If any Christian accept unleavened bread or any food or drink 
from Jews.—Th. P., xli. 1. 

(5 and 6.) If any Christian sell another to Jews.—Ibid., 3, Leg. E. 150. 
PP Mass not to be celebrated where Jews or Pagans are buried.— Zh. 

-y Xlvii. 1. 

(8.) That no Christian turn Jew.—Ecg. E., 147, 150. 

Now as regards (1), the so-called Laws of Edward the Confessor were 
really drawn up by William the Conqueror, and, therefore, cannot be 
quoted for the condition of affairs before his time. The exact date is 
1069 (Cf. G. Masson, Duwn of French Lit., p. 125). And with regard to 
the particular clause relating to the Jews, there is great probability that 
it is an interpolation temp. Henry II. Sir Henry Spelman distinctly notes 
this in his edition of the Laws, and Selden omits it, for the same reason, 
in his notes on ASdmer. (See Webb, The Question, &c., pp. 30-3, and 
Appendix No. 23, where the point is fully discussed). In the little book 
on the Jews in Early England, which I am preparing for Mr. York- 
Powell’s series “ English History from Contemporary Sources,” I have 
accordingly placed the law under the reign of the second Henry. 

There remain only the ecclesiastical provisions. Now of these (3) and 
probably (4) do not refer to Jews personally, but rather to Jewish prac- 
tices about Easter, on which there was a burning quarrel in the medisval 
Church, whether Easter should be held on the same day as the Jewish 
Passover or not. (See Appendix V. to Mayor and Lumby’s edition 
of Bede.) With reference to this, Bede calls the dissenting parties 
“ Judaisers” (¢bid., p. 72). And the other provisions may have onl 
been copied into the ecclesiastical code from similar Continental col- 
lections. This is especially mentioned as regards (8), which is headed 
“ A Laodicean Canon.” All the outside evidence, positive and negative, 
is against these provisions being directed against Jewish residents in 
Anglo-Saxon England. There is no reference to Jews in Bede or in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles (till 1144). The rich collection of charters in 
the six volumes of Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus has not a single 
reference to Jews. The only charter of Anglo-Saxon times which does 
refer to them is contained in Ingulph’s Chronicle of Croyland (p. 9, ed. 
Gale), now recognised to be a forgery. And the positive evidence of the 
late settlement is equally conclusive. William of Malmesbury (Gesta, 
ed. Hardy, p. 500), says: “The Jews who dwelt in London whom his 
[Rufus’] father had brought from Rouen.” Fuller dates their advent in 
Cambridge in 1073 (History of Cambridge, p. 8). Anthony & Wood 
fixes their arrival in Oxford definitely at 9 William I. (1075, ed. Gutch, 
i. 129). There is only a single reference to a Jew in Domesday, if the 
Manasses mentioned in the Oxford survey isa Jew. Altogether, every- 
thing combines to justify William of Malmesbury’s statement, and to 
confirm my dating the first settlement of the Jews in London, and there- 
fore in England, at about 1070, notwithstanding the isolated and only 
apparently conflicting evidence of the ecclesiastical provisions, 

For when examined closely, these do not necessarily apply to Jewish 
residents in England, even if they were intended for actual application at 
all. Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 would equally apply to passing visitors, and, above 
all, to slave merchants, and I am inclined to think actually did so apply. 
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For if we reflect on the economic conditions of England in Anglo-Saxon 
times, there was no room in the national economy for persons like Jews, 
who could not join the guilds, and had no scope for usury in a country 
living almost entirely by barter (Ashley, English Commentary, I. i., c. i. 
§ 6,p.43). The chief export of England consisted of slaves oes . 70), 
and we know that the Jews were the great dealers in this of com- 
modity. It is accordingly significant that in the later code of Ecgberht, 
(c. A.D. 760), the only two provisions about Jews (6 and 8) dealt with 
their ya of slaves, and their proselytising zeal, which we know 
applied to their slaves—a trait of some interest, as it implies a humane 
interest in their human chattels. Altogether, therefore, I am inclined to 
refer the ecclesiastical ordinances to passing intercourse with Gallo- 
Jewish slave-dealers, and not to any permanent Jewish population of 
England before the Conquest. 

I would bring this conclusion into connection with a famous episode 
in our annals, Every one remembers the incident at the market-place of 
Rome, which led to the Christianising of England, and brought it into 
the European concert. Now we find the very same Gregory, when he 
became Pope, complaining of the sale of Christian slaves to Jewish slave- 
dealers in the north of Gaul (Epistole, ix. 35, 109, 110), and it requires 
very little stretch of imagination to suppose that they likewise crossed 
the Channel. Remembering that slaves have no nationality, I would 
therefore suggest that if ppd had stated the prosaic fact in his world- 
famous remarks about the chubby, blond-haired lads exposed for sale on 
the Roman slave-market, he would have said, “ Non Angli nec angeli sed 
—Judaorum servi.” OSEPH JACOBS. 


Shanah.—In his interesting article on “The New Year and its 
Liturgy ” in the first number of The Jewish Quarterly Review, Mr. M. 
Friedmann states that the substantive shanah “year,” is derived from 
shanah, “to repeat.” Enough is now known of Semitic phonetics, however, 
to enable us to say with certainty that shanah “year” is derived from a 
stem shanah, which means “to change,” while D°2¥, “two,” is derived 
from shanah, “to repeat.” A study of the corresponding Aramean 
forms, not to speak of other cognate languages, makes this point clear. 
(Compare Hebraica, vol. I., p. 220.) Cyrus ADLER. 


Tobit’s Dog.—The Greek version of the Apocrypha states that when 
Tobiah was on his journey to Rages, the “young man’s dog” went with 
him. But the dog was not regarded among Eastern peoples with feelings 
of affection. It seems, therefore, highly improbable that Tobiah was 
actually accompanied bya dog. The Hebrew and Chaldee versions of 
the text entirely omit the dog incident. Can its presence in the Greek 
version be accounted for? Now, the original language of the Book of 
Tobit was, despite Prof. Néldeke’s opinion to the contrary, probabl 
Hebrew or Chaldee. This supplies the clue to our difficulty. Tobia 
was directed by Raphael to extract the heart of the fish that he caught, 


as well as (the liver and) the gall. It was the heart (abn), and not a dog 
b>) that the young man took with him. My suggestion relies on a 


very simple mis-reading. The word an occura several times in this part 
of the narrative, and a careless copyist might easily have made the slip I 
suppose to have occurred. I. A. 














